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Price List of the Era Publications 





Drug and Chemical Markets 
The purpose of this journal is to 
supply first-hand buyers with thor- 
oughly reliable Market Reports, 
with current prices on Drugs and 
Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and 
Dyestuffs. It also prints each week 
2 complete lists (1,600 items) of 
current Jobbers’ Prices in New York 
on Drugs and Chemicals. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U. S., Cuba 


Mexico, $4.00 year; Canada $4.50, 
— Foreign Countries" $5.00 a year. 








Era Formulary—(800 Formulas) 


A most valuable collection of unofficial 
formulas for Manufacturers, Druggists, 
Physicians, Veterinary Surgeons, Hospitals 
and for Household use. 

This edition revised by the late Wm. C. 
Alpers, Sc. D., President of the Amer. Phar. 
Assn. and by E. J. Kennedy, Ph. C., Editor 
of The Pharmaceutical Era. 

Full cloth, 527 pages in 9 Divisions and 
146 classes. Price $5.00 a copy, postpaid. 











The Pharmaceutical Era 
(Established 1887) 


A monthly pharmaceutical journal for 
druggists, pharmacists and students, cov- 
ering all the important branches of phar- 
macy and its allied subjects. 

Some characteristics of the ERA are its 
independent editorial policy and its all- 
around completeness, such as the modern 
druggist requires. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U. S., Cuba 
and Mexico $1.00; Canada $1.50 and to 
Foreign Countries $2.00 a year. 
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The Soda Fountain 


(Established 1902) 

The only publication with a national 
circulation devoted exclusively to soda 
fountain trade. 

A monthly journal for druggists, con- 
fectioners and all owners and operators 
of soda fountains, recognized as the 
leading educational publication in this 
growing industry. real necessity to 
every soda man, owner or dispenser. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U S., Cuba 
and Mexico $1.00; Canada $1.25, and to 
Foreign Countries $1.50 a year. 


Era Price List—Issued Annually 
(Established 1895) 


A general price list of Drugs and 
Chemicals and Proprietary goods for the 
Drug Trade. In 4 Parts: Part 1—Drugs 
and Chemicals. Part _2—Proprietary 
Goods; Part 3—Key to Part 2, giving 
names of Manufacturers; Part 4—Manu- 
facturers’ Price Lists. 


PRICE $1.00 a copy, 
Pharmaceutical Era and Era Price List 
for $150 a Year U. S., Cuba and 
Mexico; Canada $2.00; Foreign $2.50. 
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or Soda Water Guide 


Contains 2,000 formulas for the soda foun- 
tain, for making Ice Cream, Ices, etc., also 
valuable Luncheonette department. By far 
the best and most complete formula book 
ublished for fountain dispensers. Ever 
ountain man should have this valuable book, 


New and Enlarged Edition, $1.50 a copy postpaid 


The Dispenser’s Formulary 
Four uLary 








Era Druggists Directory 
The standard directory of the drug trade. 
Wholesale Druggists, Retail Druggists and 
Manufacturers in separate lists all arranged 
geographically. 18th Edition for 1916, 


Price $5.00 a copy postpaid. 











The Era 
Course in 
Pharmacy pany es 


A complete correspondence course covering in 10 Parts all 
the required branches of Pharmacy, such as Inorganic and 
Organic Chemistry, Botany, Materia Medica, Pharmacognosy, 
etc. Founded in 1898—over 9.000 students in all parts of the 
world. wan Prospectus free on application. The ERA 
Course complete, including diploma to graduates, only $10.00. 

Address Director, ERA Course in Pharmacy, 
3 Park Place, New York. 








Era Dose Book 
Full of “meat” from cover to cover. Should 
be on every prescription counter. 20 Dose and 
Reference Tables with Appendix of Alcohol and 
Narcotic percentages in U. S. P. and N. F. 
Price 50c a copy, postpaid. 


ERA KEY to the U. S. P,. and the N. F. 
This book (vest pocket size) supplies physicians, pharmaeists 
and students with a practical KEY to the contents of the 
new U. S. Pharmacopoeia and the new National Formulary, 
giving official names, synonyms, preparations, therapeutic 
properties, doses, etc. 
Price. 50 cents a copy, postpaid 


The Era Poison Register (New Edition, Dec., 1915) 
For druggists’ legal record of poison sales with digest of the 
poison laws in all the States. This new edition most com- 
plete; 152 pages. 8%xll in., with spaces for 1500 entries; full 
bound, cloth sides, with leather back and corners. 
Price, $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 











Era Cost Stock and Inventory Book f 


Special ruled book, thumb indexed, for keeping 
costs, quotations and stocks of Drugs and Chemi- 
cals Does not contain Pharmaceuticals, Sun- 
dries or Proprietary Medicines. , Special ruled 
races for Quotations, Addresses. 

Full Cloth, leather back and corners, $2.50 a copy | 





The Era Opium and Coca Registers 


These registers are designed for Druggists and Physicians to 
comply with the Harrison Narcotic Law. There are three 
styles pees: P 

o. 1—For uggists Prescription Record. 

No. 2—For Sgtinions. Dentists, etc, 

No. 3—For Record of Sales and Purchases, 

All three books in uniform size (8 x 11 in.) full cloth, leather 
backs and corners—152 Ruled Pages. 

Price $1.00 each, postpaid. ORDER BY NUMBER. 








a Era Narcotic List 
Tue Era 
Narcotic List 
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Fevers: Rarcone Law 
—— 


A list of official and unofficial Drugs, Chemi- 
cals and preparations affected by the Federal 
Narcotic law. 


Vest Pocket Size—25c a copy, postpaid. 














Money Making Hints 


For Druggists and Confectioners 
It is full of original trade building suggestions 
for assisting druggists and confectioners in  in- 
creasing their fountain and confectionery trade, win- 
dow displays, etc. 
Full paper Covers, $1.00 a copy, postpaid. 














Era Binders 
Hold copies of Drug 
and Chemical Mar- 
kets, The Pharma- 
ceutical Era or The 
Soda Fountain for one 
year. This binder 
preserves your jour- 
nals for permanent 
reference. 
Price 75c each, post- 
paid. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Census of Chemical Imports 


The census of chemical imports now being com- 
piled will be taken from importers’ invoices and 
the value and other details concerning each item 
will be noted. The year ended July 1, 1914, just 
before the war, was selected as the normal time 
which would reflect true conditions. The movement 
was started by the American Chemical Society. The 
War Trade Board and the Shipping Board are 
deeply interested in the statistics and the results 
will have a bearing upon the work of the Tariff 
Commission, although not to the extent that the 
census of dyestuffs had. Dr. Thomas H. Norton, 
Government statistician on dyestuffs, prepared his 
report from customs invoices in such detail that 
the German importers made vigorous protests 
against the disclosure of ‘‘trade secrets.’’ 

It is believed that the census on chemicals will 
be of great value to the chemical industry and will 
stimulate manufacturers to expand their work 
when they have definite information concerning 
the demand for chemicals in the United States and 
the manifold uses for many products heretofore 
obtained abroad. The manufacturers will be able 
to judge what chemicals are needed and not waste 
time in making those which are limited to a nar- 
row field. 





New Feature In Foreign Trade 


Foreign trade plans are crystalizing among the 
large industries. The sales systems of the steel in- 
terests have proved successful and companies with 
sufficient capital to follow the same plan, adapted 
to their requirements, are preparing to reach out 
for business when peace is declared. Experts in 
foreign trade have made arrangements to take care 
of the small manufacturer by building up an or- 
ganization of agents in all parts of the world who 
will solicit business in foreign countries for non- 
competing concerns in the United States. Some of 
these alliances with exporters and importers in 


other parts of the globe are powerful enough to 


compete even with the German cartel system of 
trade expansion and will prove a big factor in the 
competition for world trade after the war. 

The system involves the appointment. of Ameri- 
cans as heads of the agencies in the East and in 
Europe, but natives of the countries where the busi- 
ness is sought are employed to work up local buy- 
ers. The names of these buyers are listed and the 
special offerings of American manufacturers will 
be made in letters and circulars written in the 
language of the expected purchaser. By represent- 
ing a large number of factories the association will 
be able to export the goods for much less than an 
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individual manufacturer could cover the field, and 
the service will be more efficient. Strong interests 
in the chemical and dyestuffs industry have already 
laid their plans for competing with the Germans 
in every market in which they were formerly 
supreme. 





War Demand for Quinine 


The war demand for quinine, which was made evi- 
dent when the United States alone estimated that 
the army would need much more than the entire 
world supply, has caused new interest in the culti- 
vation of cinchona, and Java, India and the coun- 
tries of South America where it is raised are plant- 
ing a larger number of trees this year. The Dutch 
planters of Java have made money and the quinine 
factory at Batavia has paid enormous dividends. 
In the Madras Presidency, South India, the profits 
of the Government factory were doubled, in spite of 
the fact that the expenses were much heavier owing 
to the higher cost of labor, machinery and chemicals. 

It is announced that Japan has requested a share 
of the cinchona output of Java and if the allotment 
is made a quinine factory will be started in Japan. 
This will mean competition in the Far East in for- 
eign trade, but American manufacturers will not 
worry over this development for some time to come. 
Any efforts to add to the production during the 
period of the war will be weleomed and encouraged. 





Trade Opportunities in India 


The well-organized plans of Japan to capture the 
trade of British India formerly held by Germany 
have attracted the attention of American manufac- 
turers who are making a study of conditions there. 
Two great American industries have already estab- 
lished successful selling agencies in the principal 
trade centers and their methods will probably be 
followed by others. The secret of their success is 
said to lie mainly in the fact that they keep large 
stocks in warehouse in India ready for immediate 
delivery. 

It is suggested that American exporters shoud 
combine in order to meet the situation. A business 
man who has traveled in India for several years and 
a merchant of ten years experience in Bombay give 
good advice in statements printed elsewhere in this 
issue of Druc anp CHEmicaL Markets. The ques- 
tion of price enters largely into transactions in 
India because the vast majority of the people are 
extremely poor. There is a well-to-do class in the 
cities who buy expensive goods, but the number is 
limited. American manufacturers have not sought 
to meet the wants of the natives and the growth of 
American trade has been slow. 

The Japanese are very active in pushing trade 
with India and have increased their business from 
$3,500,000 in 1903 to $16,000,000 annually and it 
is growing by leaps and bounds. Neither British 
merchants nor those of other nations enjoy any 
legal privileges over Americans. The rates of duty 
on British goods are the same as on American prod- 
ucts. Competition is weleomed by the natives and 
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even British houses do not permit sentiment to 
overcome their business sagacity and will push 
American goods if they can compete successfully 
with their rivals . 





America’s ‘Yellow Jacket’ Issue 


A momentous question has arisen in the war coun- 
cils at Washington. Millions of yards of blankets, 
suitings and overcoatings have been manufactured 
for the boys going to the front and the authorities 
must decide whether the color shall be produced 
with the use of natural dyestuffs or artificial colors 
—Fustic extract or alizarine yellow. In recent de- 


-cisions the inspectors have ruled against fustic in 


suitings and overcoatings, but have allowed its use 
in coloring blankets. 

In the days of the Chinese Empire the Yellow 
Riding Jacket formed a kind of combination of the 
Order of the Garter and the Victoria Cross as a 
mark of distinction for valiant service under fire in 
military operations. If we are not mistaken it car- 
ried with it permission to ride in the Forbidden 
City. It had the reputation of being one of the few 
Asiatic honors that could not be obtained for money 
or through influence. It was conferred upon Gen- 
eral ‘‘Chinese’’ Gordon for his services during the 
Taiping Rebellon, and he is believed to have been 
the only foreigner who ever received it. 





AIDING AMERICAN TRADE IN PARIS 


The American Chamber of Commerce in Paris, in 

the annual report submitted to the chamber at the 
annual meeting explains the nature of the work in the 
following statement: 
» “During the past year many excellent American tech- 
nical publications were added to those already received 
and the catalogues of over five hundred American man- 
ufacturing firms were obtained. These are systematic- 
ally arranged and indexed, so as to be easily available. 
In this collection of catalogues those of our own mem- 
bers are, of course, fully represented. 

“Over 1,500 written requests for American products 
were received during 1917, in response to which the 
names of hundreds of American firms were given. 
Four categories of merchandise are in much greater 
demand than all others; these are: (1) foodstuffs (in- 
cluding canned goods); (2) machinery and hardware; 
(3) metals and products thereof; and (4) drugs, chem- 
icals and oils. In replying to all inquiries of this kind, 
the names of our members interested in the articles 
desired are given in every case. It should also be 
stated that the written requests referred to in no sense 
measure the extent to which demands are made for in- 
formation.” 

“Every day persons come to the Chamber whose 
inquiries are satisfied by their own examination of our 
various sources. It is, therefore, practically impossible 
to make any correct statement of the number of cases 
which receive attention in the course of the year.” 





The Government now contemplates an expenditure 
of $100,000,000, instead of the $60,000,000 announced 
in February, it is reported, for the explosives plant 
and industrial city developments at Hadley’s Bend, 
near Nashville, Tenn., to provide for a daily capacity 
of 1,000,000 pounds of smokeless powder and 1,000,000 
pounds of guncotton, in addition to various by-products 
extensively used in several manufacturing industries. 
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Dye Manufacturers Plan Active Control 





Constitution of thetr Association Proposes Open Price System and Daily 
Reports, Placing Executive Powers in Committee of Seven Men 


HE Board of Governors of the new dyestuffs 

association has drafted a proposed constitution 

in which the name American Dyes Institute is 
used. as the title in place of Dyestuffs Manufacturers’ 
Association of America. The purposes of the Institute 
are stated to be as follows: 

“(a) To promote and encourage the manufacture and 
use of American dyes, and to co-operate with Congress, 
the Tariff Commission, the Federal Trade Commission 
and all Governmental agencies to obtain protection 
against unfair competitive methods by foreign produc- 
ers who at the conclusion of the war may seek to again 
monopolize the American market not only in dyestuffs 
but in chemicals essential to national protection. 

“(b) Publicity in the transaction of business. 

“(c) To collect and disseminate accurate information. 

“(d) To co-operate with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to expose and suppress unfair methods of com- 
petition. 

“(e) To devise a scientific system of cost accounting. 

“(f) The bringing out into the open of all competitive 
conditions and the introduction of the open-price policy, 
to the end that whatever price information is distrib- 
uted will be absolutely accurate and confined to sales 
and prices that have been actually made. 

“(g) The standardization so far as practical of dyes 
to the end that wasteful duplications and wasteful pro- 
duction of many shades differing very slightly one from 
the other may be eliminated or minimized and also to 
the end that the manufacturer best situated and best 
equipped to produce certain dyes may confine his at- 
tention to the dyes he can most economically make. 

There are to be no penalties and no secrecy about 
the meetings. There will be no restraint upon mem- 
bers preventing them from quoting such prices and 
terms as they may choose. 

The membership clause states that any corporation, 
firm or individual engaged in the manufacture of dyes 
and intermediates and kindred products in the United 
States is eligible. 

It is stated that no member shall enter into any 
agreement or understanding of any nature or kind 
whatsoever the object of which is to restrain trade, 
limit competition, regulate prices or do any act contrary 
to the spirit and letter of the law. 

The following plan is suggested for the gathering 
and distribution of accurate production and price in- 
formation. For the time being the reporting plan 
covers only dyes and intermediates. 

“1. Contracts—Each member will file with the secre- 
tary on April Ist, 1918, copies of, or full particulars 
regarding all his contracts then outstanding for dyes 
and intermediates. This information will be immedi- 
ately interchanged by the secretary among members 
filing contracts with the same customer, covering sub- 
Stantially the same materials. 

“2. On and after April 1st, 1918 each member will 
file a daily copy of every contract which he may make 
and this information will be immediately interchanged 
among members who have on file, or who make con- 
tracts with the same customer for substantially the 
Same dyes or intermediates. 

“3. Orders—Each member will file from day to day 
a copy of every order he books for dyes or intermedi- 
ates beginning with April Ist, 1918. If any special 


terms, concessions or inducements of any kind or 
nature are given to secure the order same must be re- 
ported in detail with the order. This information will 
be interchanged among members. (a) who have con- 
tracts in effect with, or (b) who file orders from the 
same customer for substantially the same materials. 

“4, Quotations—On and after April Ist, 1918, each 
member will report to the secretary each day full par- 
ticulars regarding every quotation, verbal or written, 
he or any of his representatives may make on dyes 
or intermediates. If quotations are made verbally, 
members are: earnestly urged as a matter of sound 
business practice to confirm such quotations in writing 
and send a copy of such confirmation to the secretary. 

“There is nothing in the plan of workings or the In- 
stitute to directly or indirectly deter members from 
making such prices, and such terms, and such changes 
in same as each sees fit. After a member receives 
through the operation of the reporting plan, informa- 
tion regarding another member’s prices, or terms, and 
finds same are lower than his own, he is at liberty to 
change his own prices and terms as many times as 
he sees fit, precisely as if the Institution did not exist. 

“In the event any member revises his own prices and 
terms, after receiving information through the open 
price plan regarding the prices and terms of other 
members he will, in all fairness, immediately file his 
changes and revisions, to the end that such other mem- 
bers may have opportunities to revise their prices, and 
still further compete for the particular business. 

“On Government orders, and contracts let by states, 
cities and public corporations generally, the bids if 
filed, will be held by the secretary, and no information 
interchanged or given out until after the day and hour 
fixed by the public body for opening and letting. 

“1. Each member will file on blanks to be specially 
prepared, a weekly report of his production of each 
dye and intermediate. 

“This information the secretary will combine in a 
statistical summary which will show the total produc- 
tion of each dye and each intermediate, without dis- 
closing the data filed by each member. This weekly 
summary will be sent to each member. 

“The secretary will compile at the close of each day 
a brief bulletin which will show all quotations, orders 
and contracts filed in his office during the twenty-four 
hours previous and a copy of this bulletin will be sent 
to each member whether such member is filing any 
information or not. The bulletin will not give the 
name of either the members who file the price informa- 
tion or customers to whom prices are made. It will 
simply show under the head of “Quotations” all the 
different quotations made during the twenty-four hours 
previous on all the dyes and intermediates covered; 
and under the head of “Closed Business” all prices 
obtained in orders and contracts filed.” 

The officers of the Institute provided for in the con- 
stitution are a president, vice-president, secretary and 
treasurer. The secretary may act as treasurer. They 
are to hold office for one year. The Executive Com- 
mittee is given the power to appoint the secretary and 
fix his salary. The committee is composed of the 
president, vice-president, treasurer and four members 
to be elected at the annual meeting. The Executive 
Committee has power to call meetings of the Institute 
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when deemed advisable, to fill vacant offices until the 
next stated or special meeting, to employ counsel, and, 
subject to the approval of the Institute, such officers 
and employees as may be necessary to carry out the 
objects of the Institute. 

The full text of the article relating to membership 
reads as follows: 

Article IV, Section 1—Any corporation, firm or in- 
dividual engaged in the manufacture of dyes and inter- 
mediates and kindred products in the United States is 
eligible to membership and may become a member by 
being proposed by any member of the Institute and 
approved by the Executive Committee and duly elected 
by a majority of the members present at any regular 
meeting and who qualifies, upon the payment of $200, 
initiation fee. 

The regular meetings of the Institute are to be held 
on the first Tuesday of each month, or at such dates 
and places as the Executive Committee shall name. A 
majority of the members present at any meeting shall 
constitute a quorum. Under Section 9 the following 
committees are provided for and are to be appointed 
by the Executive Committee: 

Committee on Standardization. 

Committee on Cost Accounting. 

Committee on Trade Promotion. 


The Board of Governors in presenting the constitu- 
tion suggest that members make weekly reports on 
their production of each dye and intermediate. At the 
start these reports will not be called for, but in case 
the suggestion is adopted the following plan will be 
considered: 


“This information the secretary will combine in a 
statistical summary which will show the total produc- 
tion of each dye and each intermediate, without dis- 
closing the data filed by each member. This weekly 
summary will be sent to each member. 

“A weekly report of work ahead expressed in days, 
weeks or months on each class of products. The ob- 
ject of this report is to show in a general way, but 
also as accurately as possible, about how many days’, 
weeks’ or months’ work ahead each member has for a 
particular dye or intermediate or a particular of dyes 
or intermediates, as may be most convenient.” 

When the question of avoiding duplication of colors 
was discussed by the manufacturers it was found that 
there was a division of opinion as to the advisability 
of limiting the large concerns to specific dyes. The 
National Aniline and Chemical Company is making 
sulphur blacks and browns. The du Ponts are also 
making sulphur black. They have recently announced 
that they are ready to produce synthetic indigo in 
commercial quantities. As is well known in the trade 
the Sherwin-Williams Company specializes in reds and 
scarlets. There is a demand in the market for brilliant 
greens far beyond the present production, and violet 
shades offer a wide field. The assignment of these 
different colors among the manufacturers, it is said, 
will be the work of committees who will take into 
consideration the capacity of the plants and the demand 
for the different shades which are not produced in 
this country at the present time in sufficient quantities 
to meet the requirements of the textile mills. The 
committee will also consider the foreign call for colors. 
The complaint has been made by buyers in the Far 
East that they cannot get the same shade twice in 
succession because exporters in the United States do 
not buy from the same manufacturer continuously 
but take the material wherever they can obtain it. The 
color may answer to the name asked for by the pur- 
chaser, but the shade is often very different. When all 
these varying conditions are adjusted the manufactur- 
ers will be able to satisfy buyers in the United States 
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as well as the foreign trade by standardizing the colors 
made by members of the association. 

Competition at home will not be eliminated by the 
policy of protecting each other’s trade, but the manu- 
facturers can present a united front in meeting German 
competition in the home market. All the manufactur- 
ers will go out after new business, but the manufactur- 
er who has a satisfied customer in the textile industry 
will not be robbed of his trade by under-bidding on 
the part of his American competitors. He might, how- 
ever, be obliged to take into consideration the efforts 
of German agents to steal his customers by every de- 
vice known, from cutting prices to bribery of em- 
ployees. 

Standardization offers many problems and only Gov- 
ernment co-operation can make the plan a success. 
Unless something is done on these lines by the manu- 
facturers it is probable that the Federal authorities will 
take some action eventually. With the aid of the Gov- 
ernment the manufacturers will be able to fix stand- 
ards which they can control and avoid Federal in- 
terference. 





Our Chemical Independence 


Germany will find to her sorrow that the peace table, 
dealing with tangible things, will not consider one 
phase of the results of war which will affect her 
mightily. Because England, America and France have 
made themselves independent of her in many industries, 
Germany will lose something more valuable than ter- 
ritory, says The Nation’s Business. 

The chemist is largely responsible. He has the Great 
War to thank for leading him from behind the bowl 
and pestle of a drug mixer into the full light of public 
understanding and favor. 

When Germany failed “to take Paris in three weeks 
and London in three months,” she saw her explosives, 
so carefully hoarded for years, diminish to a danger 
point, with no raw materials with which to make more. 
It was the chemist that saved her. He wrested am- 
monia and nitrates from strange sources and turning 
to Germany’s highly developed chemical factories pro- 
duced these basic substances of high explosives in 
fabulous quantities. But in so doing he threw down 
the challenge to English and American chemists. They 
in turn swung into line and defeated the unholy pur- 
poses of Germany. 

National self-containedness has been the slogan of 
American chemists, and one of its results is to be seen 
in the quarter of a billion increase in the capital of 
chemical plants. In the dyestuff industry alone, where 
once we were largely dependent, we are to-day manu- 
facturing 75 per cent. of our dyestuffs and even export 
to England and France. To gauge better this accom- 
plishment, consider that coal-tar yields by distillation 
ten crude products from which in turn are produced 
not less than 900 separate and distinct chemical 
products. 

The American chemist has also embraced many other 
branches of American industry. Manufacturers of in- 
candescent gas mantles may hereafter obtain at home 
an adequate supply of thorium nitrate. Makers of 
paints and enamels need no longer import barium from 
Germany. Chloroform will be manufactured during the 
war and after from acetone produced in greatly in- 
creased quantities in this country. Inflammable picture 
films may be a thing of the past after the war because 
our chemists have found that cellulose acetate makes 
an excellent and non-inflammable movie film. These 
are only typical of many others. 
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Magnesium Output in 1917 


Four American firms were responsible for all the 
production of magnesium in the United States in 1916 
—75,400 pounds, valued at $311,570. In 1917 five firms 
produced 115,800 pounds, valued at $233,600. In spite 
of an increase of 65 per cent. in quantity there was a 
decrease of 25 per cent. in value, for the average price 
fell from $4.13 a pound in 1916 to $2.10 a pound in 
1917. The price early in 1916 reached $5 a pound. Late 
in 1917 it fell to $1.85 a pound. 

The statistics of production here given were collected 
by Frank L. Hess, of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. They show that 
in 1916 magnesium was made by the Electric Reduc- 
tion Co., Washington, Pa.; Norton Laboratories (Inc.), 
Lockport, N. Y.; Rumford Metal Co., Rumford, Maine, 
and General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. The 
Electric Reduction Co. has found it more profitable 
to use its power for other purposes, but the other com- 
panies named produced magnesium in 1917. 

The American Magnesium Corporation, the succes- 
sor of the Aviation Materials Co. at Niagara Falls, 
made an output in 1917, and the Dow Chemical Co. 
began production at Midland, Mich., but was prevented 
from operating at its full capacity by shortage of coal. 
The General Electric Co., which in 1915 had been 
forced to make magnesium in order that it might have 
the metal it needed for its own work, closed its plant 
in 1917, as the industry is now well established in this 
country and the price has fallen to a point near that 
which prevailed before the war. 

The Rumford Metal Co. and the American Mag- 
nesium Corporation have investigated and produced 
alloys of magnesium with aluminum, calcium, copper, 
iron, nickel and silicon. 





FINANCE BILL TO AID IMPORTERS 


The Finance Corporation bill provides for the trans- 
fer to a foreign country of Liberty bonds, issued in 
terms of foreign money, as a basis for credit there, 
to enable importers to avoid the high premium on 
the American dollar. The provision is contained in 
an amendment offered by Senator Owen. It reads 
as follows: 


“Such bonds shall be issued in terms of foreign 
money and sold to American importers at par to the 
extent necessary to cover their importations from and 
credit transfers to countries whose currency is at a 
premium.” 

On behalf of the Senate Committee on Finance, 
which was in charge of the War Finance Corporation 
bill, Senator Simmons, the chairman accepted the 
amendment practically without debate, and it was in- 
corporated into the measure by a viva voce vote. 

The American dollar is selling at a discount of 25 
per cent. in all neutral European countries and also at 
a very heavy discount in South American countries. 
The importers, therefore, are obliged to take an initial 
loss of 25 per cent. and in some cases even more when 
changing the good American dollar into the money 
of these foreign neutral countries. The purport of 
this amendment is to provide these importers with 
bonds that will be payable in the money of the foreign 
countries, of short maturity, three or five years, and 
the importers can use these bonds as payment for the 
commodities they import for American consumption. 
In this way this initial loss of 25 per cent. will be 
eliminated. 
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ALUMINUM TAKING THE PLACE, OF TIN 


United States Leads in Production and Bauxite, the 
Source of Aluminum, is Found Here in Abundance 
—Many Uses of the Metal 
The recent action of the President in fixing the price 

of aluminum calls attention to the rapid growth of 

this industry in the United States, which has now be- 

come the leading world producer of aluminum. A 

compilation by The National City Bank of New York 

shows that the production of aluminum in the United 

States has grown from 60,000 Ibs. in 1890 to 7,000,000 

in 1900, 48,000,000 in 1910, 100,000,000 in 1915, 140,- 

000,000 in 1916, and approximately 180,000,000 in 1917, 

these figures being in very round terms. The value 

of the product, which amounted to a couple of million 
dollars in 1900, was 16 millions in 1915, and approxi- 

mately 46 millions in 1917. 

This rapid increase in our production in this line 
places the United States far in the lead among the 
aluminum producing countries of the world. In fact, 
about ‘one-half of the world’s output of aluminum is 
now produced in the United States, for while author- 
ities differ somewhat as to the production by certain 
of the respective countries, they agree that we now 
produce about one-half of the world’s output which is 
variously estimated at from 135,000 to 150,000 tons, or 
slightly more than the world’s production of tin for 
which aluminum is now becoming a substitute in cer- 
tain lines. 

This fact that aluminum is proving an acceptable 
substitute for tin in certain industries, and that its cost 
is now greater than that of tin, is especially interesting 
and important to the United States because of the fact 
that while this country produces no tin, and sends large 
sums of money abroad for that article, it is now the 
world’s largest producer of aluminum and able to in- 
crease indefinitely its output. Practically all of the 
65 million dollars worth of tin imported into the United 
States in 1917 came from the Malayan Peninsula, the 
Dutch East Indies and our South American neighbor, 
Bolivia, and while most of our aluminum production 
at present is for use in aeroplanes, automobiles, helmets 
and cartridges, the possibility that it may be found 
an acceptable substitute for tin for certain general in- 
dustries, and thus reduce our dependence upon foreign 
countries, adds importance to the rapid development 
of the aluminum industry in the United States, a non- 
producer of tin. Nearly 500 million dollars has been 
sent out of the United States in the last dozen years 
in the purchase of tin, most of it brought from the 
other side. of the globe. 

Bauxite, the mineral from which most of the world’s 
aluminum is produced, is found in many parts of the 
United States, though the bulk of that now used in 
the industry is the product of the state of Arkansas, 
and is turned into the finished aluminum at several 
great establishments in various parts of the country, 
the most important being at Niagara Falls, water 
power being deemed an important factor in its success- 
ful production. Other works recently established are 
in the States of New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Tennessee and North Carolina. 








JAPAN TO MAKE QUININE 


According to the latest mail reports from Java the 
Japanese Government has approached the association 
of planters of cinchona bark for the allotment of a 
part of the production. In case these negotiations are 
successful, Japan will build its first quinine factory, 
thus becoming independent, if not a competitor of the 
Western world. 
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The Business Outlook 


The Views of Representative Business Men on the Present 
Condit:ons and the Outlook for the Future in the 
Drug, Chemical and Dyestuffs Trades. 











ADOLPH HIRSH, Secretary, 
G. S. Alexander & Co., Inc., New York. 


The most important of the fertilizer materials are 
Nitrate of Soda and Sulphate of Ammonia, and with- 
out them it would be practically impossible to produce 
crops successfully. 

Unfortunately for the interests of agriculture, both 
of these materials play an important part in the manu- 
facture of explosives, required for war purposes by 
our Government and the Allies. As a result of this, 
most of the Sulphate of Ammonia production has 
been diverted for the requirements of the government 
and other large producers of explosives, so that it is 
most difficult to secure any appreciable tonnage for 
agricultural requirements. It is now probably known 
to all your readers, that by an act of Congress, the 
Government is compelled, (or will be) to practically 
divert from the Government’s munition works urgent 
needs of nitrate of soda, a total quantity of 100,000 
tons of nitrate, so as to reserve it for the cotton plant- 
ers and farmers, presumably for equitable distribu- 
tion among all cotton planters and farmers alike, with- 
out regard to geographical locations. 

Quite aside from the absolute impossibility of making 
equitable distribution of the above mentioned quantity 
of 100,000 tons nitrate to all the farmers alike, regard- 
less of where they may be situated, and the practical 
inability of any inexperienced new set of distributing 
officials to attend to the business expeditiously, it re- 
mains a fact that, to the extent of nitrate taken out of 
the regular channels, it has made nitrate exceedingly 
scarce. 

The Government is directed by this act of Congress 
to charge the farmers and planters $3.75 per 100 Ibs. 
at port of importation for the said nitrate, and to let 
each planter have a certain proportion of his require- 
ments at that price. At this writing, there are some- 
thing like 13,000 tons of nitrate stored and diverted 
from commerce, at the port of Charleston, awaiting 
calls from planters by some slow process not yet in 
full operation, and, it appears, that the cost of putting 
this nitrate into even weight bags, which, under present 
conditions costs fully a dollar per ton, may or may 
not be added to the above-mentioned price, fixed by 
the Congressional Act above-mentioned. 

In the meantime, if anybody wants any real nitrate 
from the parties who have it in store, or who have it 
arriving, or due to arrive shortly, or who would rather 
re-sell it to merchants, than to carry it, on an uncer- 
tainty, they have to pay from $4.75 per 100 Ibs. to 
$4.92%% per 100 Ibs., in lots of 50 or 100 tons, or there- 
abouts; ex-vessel Charleston or Savannah. 

Writer knows of several cases, where farmers or 
planters were unable to obtain promptly what nitrate 
they wanted, from the Government distributors and 
they preferred to secure their requirements at “the 
market price” from the dealers, who had purchased it 
for distribution among the planters, but who paid 
fully $15 per ton more for that nitrate than the arbitrary 
price fixed for the above-mentioned distribution to the 
farmers. The result of this measure will naturally be 
that no dealer will feel safe in purchasing that article 
for distribution to the farmer or planter, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it looks almost a matter of certainty 
that the Government distributing machinery will be 
utterly unable to do justice to the requirements of 
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the farmer or planter, prior to the expiration of the 
planting season. Owing to the state of affairs herein 
only partially indicated, and the almost certain prohi- 
bition, for the exportation of nitrate to adjacent coun- 
tries or territories, the nitrate market can be truthfully 
described as one of great “uncertainty.” 

The Government will, furthermore, regulate the price 
at which importers are to sell nitrate, and fix that 
price during each month for that month’s arrivals. 

It is, therefore, practically impossible to give you a 
market quotation for nitrate, excepting, as above in- 
dicated, that nitrate is offered for re-sale at prices rang- 
ing from $4.75 to $4.92% per 100 lbs. ex vessel, at 
Southern ports like Charleston or Savannah. The quan- 
tities obtainable at these prices are practically small, 
same not exceeding 500 tons. The nitraté require- 
ments for the spring season for agricultural purposes 
are usually about 150,000 to 200,000 tons or more. 

Western packing house products are also very high, 
and practically scarce. High grade ground blood is 
held at $6.50 per unit of ammonia, f. o. b. Chicago. 
High grade ground tankage at $6.40 to $6.50 per unit 
ammonia and 10c per unit phosphate in the ton of 
2,000 Ibs., all for shipment in bulk or paper-lined cars, 
or in buyer’s bags. 

Owing to the great scarcity and high price of bags, 
the packers have discontinued buying or furnishing 
bags, and for that matter, they do not like to do any 
sacking, because the item of “labor” has also advanced 
very appreciably. 

All these advances have been instigated by the old 
law of supply and demand, but an exception to that 
old law is made in connection with the above-mentioned 
new law, which stipulated the distribution of 100,000 
tons of nitrate of soda among some farmers, at prices 
below the figures at which ordinary merchants or deal- 
ers, or, perhaps importers, can sell the nitrate ad- 
vantageously or profitably. 





ALIZARINE YELLOW VERSUS FUSTIC 


Manufacturers of natural dyestuffs and makers of 
artificial colors are engaged in a titanic struggle and 
the grand textile prize at stake is olive drab, says the 
Textile World Journal. Millions and millions of yards 
of material have been manufactured—suitings, over- 
coatings and blankets. This is the demand of the na- 
tion and the color must be produced. It is here the 
competition intensifies and the proposition is narrowed 
down to one point; shall the preponderant yellow mate- 
rial be natural or artificial? To make the query con- 
crete: Shall fustic extract or alizarine yellow be used? 

Much can be said on either side of the question. A 
compromise has been suggested by some that a com- 
bination of fustic and alizarine yellow will give a 
shade superior to either used alone. As the matter 
stands at the present time it is generally understood 
that Government inspectors have ruled out the use 
of fustic in the coloring of suitings and overcoatings, 
but permit its use in blankets. Fustic is still being 
used on a large scale. The United States Tariff Com- 
mission as a result of the questionnaire sent to twenty- 
five important woolen concerns reports that in 1913 
these plants used 51,062 pounds of fustic, while in 1916 
their consumption had risen to 1,117,985 pounds. This 
immense increase in use of fustic is testimony to the 
change in the character of woolen dyeing in 1916, as 
compared with 1913. 





Notice has been sent to stockholders of the Barrett 
Company announcing that owing to the impossibility 
of completing the annual report, the meeting called 
for March 26 will be postponed until April 23. 
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NATIONAL ANILINE REORGANIZATION 


William J. Matheson Elected Both President and 
Chairman of the Board—The Schoellkopf Interests 
Not Active Though Still in the Directorate—Man- 
agement Vested in Former Casella Color Co. Men. 





At the annual meeting of the National Aniline and 
Chemical Co., held March 13, the expected reorganiza- 
tion of the company was effected, and the resignations 
of J. F. Schoellkopf and his brother C. P. Hugo Schoell- 
kopf, of Buffalo, as officers of the company were fol- 
lowed by elections that change considerably the per- 
sonnel of the active management of the business. The 
new president, William J. Matheson is also chairman 
of the Board in which position he succeeded Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Nichols. Henry L. Moody, the new treasurer, 
formerly connected with the Casella Color Co., suc- 
ceeds I. Frank Stone, who has been in this office since 
the organization of the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company. 

The new Board of Directors is composed of: Dr. 
Wm. Beckers, New York City; H. H. S. Handy, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Dr. L. C. Jones, Syracuse, N. Y.; Clinton 
S. Lutkins, New York City; Wm. J. Matheson, New 
York City; Eugene Meyer, Jr.. New York City; W. N. 
MclIlravy, New York City; T. M. Rianhard, New York 
City; J. F. Schoellkopf, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. P. 
Hugo Schoellkopf, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dr. J. F. Schoellkopf, 
Jr., Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert Alfred Shaw, New York 
City; I. Frank Stone, New York City; Dr. R. C. Tag- 
gersell, Buffalo, N. Y.; Orlando F. Weber, New York 
City; Henry Wigglesworth, New York. 

The new names appearing on the Board of Directors 
are Dr. R. C. Taggersell, of the General Chemical Com- 
pany; Dr. L. C. Jones, Chemist of the Semet-Solvay 
Co.; C. S. Lutkins, assistant treasurer General Chemi- 
cal Company, and Orlando F. Weber, now associated 
with the War Industries Board, Washington, D. C. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
National Aniline and Chemical Company the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 


President and chairman of the Board, William J. 
Matheson; vice-presidents, Dr. William Beckers, Robert 
Alfred Shaw, I. F. Stone and Dr. L. C. Jones; treasurer, 
Henry I. Moody; assistant treasurers, G. W. Yates and 
T. S. Baines; secretary, William T. Miller; assistant 
secretary, W. E. Rowley. 

Henry Wigglesworth was elected chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

The statement issued by the National Aniline and 
Chemical Company said: 

“The changes noted in the official staff have been 
rendered necessary by the decision of the Messrs. 
Schoellkopf to withdraw from all active management. 
This decision of the Messrs. Schoellkopf to decline re- 
election as officers of the company has resulted merely 
from differences as to the general policy of the com- 
pany, and nothing else. These gentlemen will con- 
tinue to retain their large stockholding interest and 
to give the National Aniline and Chemical Company 
the benefit of their experience and advice.” 

“J. F. Schoellkopf and his brother, C. P. Hugo 
Schoellkopf, are the real pioneers in the coal tar color 
industry of this country, aided in recent years by the 
able co-operation of Dr. J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr. They 
maintained a color business here against every dis- 
couragement from 1879 until the outbreak of the great 
war when the blockade of Germany presented the op- 
portunity for their long deferred and much deserved 
financial success. It is no exaggeration to say, that the 
Schoellkopf Company in 1914 was one of the three fac- 
tors which saved from disaster the textile and other 
trades dependent on the use of dyestuffs. These three 
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National Company’s works at Marcus Hook, the Direct 
Black derived therefrom by the Schoellkopfs, and the 
wool blue produced at the works of Dr. William 
Beckers. 

“In the formation and organization of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., the Messrs. Schoell- 
kopf associated themselves with men connected with 
the W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical Works, Inc., the 
General Chemical Company, the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany, and the Barrett Company, all concerns of prom- 
inence in the chemical trade, and also with Mr. William 
J. Matheson, the new president, a director in the Gen- 
eral Chemical Company, and for many years the active 
head of a large company engaged in distributing the 
colors of one of the five great German producers. The 
burden of carrying forward the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company will fall upon these men. Dr. 
L. C. Jones, whose name appears for the first time as 
a Vice-President, is Chief Chemist of the Semet-Solvay 
Company and Solvay Process Company.” 

Several unofficial versions of the meaning of this 
reorganization have been rife in the trade for sometime 
past, and Drug and Chemical Markets asked Mr. Shaw, 
one of the vice-presidents and of late the official spokes- 
man of the company to silence these rumors by defining 
the “differences as to the general policy of the com- 
pany,” but he declined to go into details. 

Dr. William Beckers when asked by a reporter for 
Drug and Chemical Markets concerning the reports 
that he intended to withdraw his plant from the merger, 
said: 

“I know nothing about the rumor.” 

About May Ist, the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company will give up its offices at 244 Madison avenue 
and will occupy the building at 21 Burling Slip, in 
conjunction with the Century Color Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany. There are ten floors. The accounting depart- 
ment will occupy the first and second floors. Managers 
of the drug, essential oils and gum department will 
be on the third floor; salesmen on the fourth and fifth 
floors; correspondence department on the sixth; ad- 
vertising and publicity on the seventh; purchasing de- 
partment on the eighth; executive offices on the ninth; 
and laboratories on the tenth floor. 





SUIT AGAINST UNITED DRUG COMPANY 

The suit for damages on grounds of malicious prose- 
cution brought by John A. Wolff, former assistant 
manager of the Riker-Hegeman drug store at 155th 
street and Amsterdam avenue, New York City, against 
the United Drug Company, Inc., which operates the 
chain of Riker-Hegeman stores, was brought to a sud- 
den halt last week and was declared a mistrial on the 
motion of plaintiff’s counsel. The case was being heard 
before Justice Hendrick and a jury in Part V, Trial 
Term of the Supreme Court, and when it comes up for 


re-trial, it will have been submitted to the courts for 


decision for the fourth time. - 

In his original complaint, Wolff alleged that in Oc- 
tober, 1915, he was unjustly accused of stealing hos- 
pital supplies and other articles from the store in which 
he worked, and was kept for three days in a police sta- 
tion cell on a charge of grand larceny brought against 
him by John E. Wilson, superintendent of the em- 
ployment department of the Riker-Hegeman Company. 
As the case against him was dismissed on Wilson’s 
failure to press the larceny charge, Wolff asked for 
$25,000 damages from the company for loss of reputa- 
tion and suffering caused by his false imprisonment. 
When the case was first tried in May, 1916, a jury 
awarded Wolff $3,000. The company appealed from 
the decision, and the Appellate Division reversed the 
findings of the jury and sent the case back for retrial. 
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Financial Notes 











The National Licorice Company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividénd of 1% per cent. on its pre- 
ferred stock. 

The Merrimac Chemical Company has declared an 
extra dividend of $1.50 a share, payable March 25 to 
stockholders of record March 18. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works has declared a quar- 
_ terly dividend of 1% per cent. on the common stock, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record March 25. 


The United States Industrial Alcohol Company has 
announced a quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on the 
preferred stock, payable April 15 to shareholders of 
record March 30. 


The American Coal Products Company has voted a 
dividend of $1.75 per share on the preferred capital 
stock subscription receipts, payable April 15 to stock- 
holders of record April 1. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Company an- 
nounces quarterly dividends of 1% per cent. on both 
the common and preferred stocks, payable April 15 
to stockholders of record March 25. 


The Tidewater Oil Company has declared an extra 
dividend of 3 per cent. in addition to the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent, both payable March 
30 to stockholders of record March 22. 


The Barrett Company has declared quarterly divi- 
dends of 134 per cent. on the common stock, payable 
April 1 to stockholders of record March 20, and 1% 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable April 15 to 
stockholders of record April 1. 


The Owens Bottle Machine Company has declared 
an extra dividend of 2 per cent. on the common stock, 
payable in second Liberty 4s at par, in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividends of 134 per cent. on the 
preferred and 3 per cent. on the common stocks, all 
dividends payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 22. 





PLAN TO REVISE OFFICIAL TARES 

The Committee on Tares of the Drug Trade Section 
of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation 
has under consideration a revision of official tares 
which have been in effect since 1910. The existing 
schedule provides that “Except when otherwise speci- 
fied, all drugs (except seeds and spices) in original 
bales and bags sold at a price above 10 cents per pound 
shall be invoiced with allowance for the Actual or the 
Average Tare; when -the price is 10 cents or less per 
pound they shall be invoiced gross for net; and when 
in cases or barrels invoice tare shall be allowed and 
accepted. When double or unusual bagging occurs a 
suitable allowance for extra tare is to be allowed by 
seller.” 

Because of new business conditions during war time, 
it has been suggested that a charge be made for bar- 
rels, bales and kegs used for packing crude drugs, 
chemicals, spices, etc., where tare is allowed; and a 
similar charge be made for cases, boxes or bags when 
used for broken lots where tare is allowed. With a 
view of ascertaining sentiment among the trade, the 
Committee, of which Irving McKesson is chairman, is 
sending out a circular letter to members of the trade 
for suggestions and expressions of opinion. 
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OIL SEED COMPANIES MERGED 


Pacific Development Corporation Absorbs the Philip- 
pine Mfg. Co.—Seeds and Nuts to be Imported for 
Southern Oil Mills—Profits $1,000,000 in 1917 


The Pacific Development Corporation has obtained 
control of the Philippine Manufacturing Company and 
will build oil mills in the Orient and import seeds and 
nuts to supply their Southern mills in the United States 
during the off-season for cottonseed. E. B. Bruce, 
president of the Pacific Development Company, says 
the elimination of German competition in the Orient 
has presented an unusual opportunity for development 
of the business of the subsidiary companies of his cor- 
poration. 

“Both for the purpose of entrenching our companies 
for after-the-war competition and in line with the 
announced policy of our Government to have Ameri- 
can interests take over the business formerly in the 
hands of German firms,” said Mr. Bruce, “it is impor- 
tant for our companies to take the fullest advantage 
of this situation.” 

The Pacific Development Corporation has also ac- 
quired the contracts of the International Vegetable Oil 
Company, which has six cottonseed oil mills in the 
South and 95 per cent. of the capftal stock of the 
American Machine & Manufacturing Company, which 
is engaged in the manufacturing of machinery for the 
extraction of oil from oil-bearing seeds and nuts. 

Announcement is made of the intention of the Pacific 
Development Corporation to issue $1,100,000 additional 
shares, to which each stockholder is entitled to sub- 
scribe for an amount equal to 25 per cent of the par 
value of stock held by him of record at the close of 
business on March 23, 1918. Immediately after that 
date assignable subscription warrants will be sent speci- 
fying the number of shares to which stockholders are 
entitled to subscribe and giving full details in refer- 
ence to the terms of subscription and payment. 

A circular to stockholders says the earnings of the 
company for the year are close to $1,000,000. The 
statement continues: 

“It is believed that, with the profits which we are 
able to retain in the business as the result of paying 
dividends at the rate of only 7 per cent. upon the stock 
of the corporation and the additional working capital 
to be provided from the proceeds of the present issue 
of stock, the companies controlled by the corporation 
will be in a position to handle comfortably and safely 
a fair volume of the business offering, notwithstanding 
the high prices of commodities and delays in ship- 
ments, both of which conditions tend to lock up an 
unusually large amount of working capital.” 





BRITISH RESTRICTIONS ON SHELLAC 

British trading restrictions in bismuth ore and 
shellac are given in a cablegram from Consul General 
Skinner, London, as follows: 

Ministry of Munitions requires every merchant, im- 
porter or broker who receives bismuth ores to make 
return showing shipments afloat and parcels landed 
or in warehouse during preceding month. Order does 
not affect persons whose total stock in hand and not 
intended to be used in manufacture or alloy of steel 
or other metal does not exceed 56 pounds bismuth 
salts or 14 pounds bismuth metal or alloy. Purchases 
of metal and salts permitted to extent of 10 pounds 
of metal and 56 pounds of salts if purchased for phar- 
maceutical or medical purposes. Same Ministry re- 
quires return from all persons holding any shellac, 
stick lac, seed lac, garnet lac and button lac. From 
March 12 no contracts for purchase or sale permissible 
except under license. 
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INDIA’S PROFITS ON QUININE DOUBLED 


Madras Presidency Factory Reports Net Earnings of 
$734,000 in 1917, Compared With $308,000 in 1916 
—About 1,000 Acres Under Cinchona Trees 


The area under cinchona trees on the plantations of 
the Indian Government along the Nilgiris river, Madras 
Presidency, South India, is placed at 1,000 acres, says 
Consul Memminger, of Madras, in a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington. The total amount of 
bark worked up in the factory was 1,184,000 pounds con- 
sisting of 295,800 pounds of cinchona ledgeriana (part- 
ly imported from Java in previous years), 115,924 pounds 
of locally purchased cinchona officinalis and hybrids, and 
772,276 pounds of cinchona officinalis from Dodabetta 
plantation. The first named cost $0.15 per pound, the 
second $0.13, and estate bark $0.07 per pound. The total 
quantity of quinine sulphate obtained from the bark was 
52,513 pounds, which surpasses by 60 per cent. the high- 
est previous output of the factory. The percentage of 
extraction increased from 87.18 per cent. in 1915-16 to 
92.8 per cent. 

Another feature of the year’s work was the large amount 
of other quinine salts that were manufactured, viz: 
Quinine hydrochloride, 1,775 pounds, and quinine hydro- 
chloride acidum, 2,191 pounds. 

In all, 50,320 pounds of factory products were sold, made 
up of 39,973 pounds of quinine sulphate, 1,430 pounds of 
quinine hydrochloride, 2,050 pounds of quinine hydrochlor- 
ide acidum, 5,380 pounds of quinine sulphate tablets, and 
1,487 pounds of cinchona febrifuge. The rates for quinine 
sulphate were $8.60 to the medical depots and $6.97 to 
$7.46, according to quantities, by cash purchasers. The 
Madras cinchona department was able to assist the army 
in Mesopotamia by supplying through the medical depots 
over 10,000 pounds of quinine sulphate, mainly in the 
form of 5-grain tablets; 1,000 pounds of quinine hydro- 
chloride; and 2,000 pounds of hydrochloride acidum (for 
injection). The sales through the post offices in Madras 
Presidency were 3,085 pounds, representing 21,598 packets. 
The scheme for the sale of quinine packets by elementary 
schoolmasters and vaccinators of local boards and munict- 
palities, which was introduced in the year 1915-16, was 
continued. 

The harvest of bark from the different Government 
estates was: Dodabetta 12,071 pounds and Neduvattam 
46,991 pounds, making in all 59,062 pounds, costing $3,503. 
The average unit rate for the year for the whole crop 
was 12.37 Dutch cents, and the average quinine percent- 
age of the bark was 4.5 per cent. The value of the bark 
was (deducting 8,666 pounds of succirubra bark) $10,323. 
Valuing the succirubra bark at $0.05 per pound, the value 
of the total harvest is $10,763. Locally purchased bark is 
obtained from private estates owned by coffee and tea 
planters. 





The total factory expenditure, with share of general © 


charges, depreciation on buildings and machinery, and 
deducting value of chemicals unused, and cost of manu- 
facturing other products than quinine sulphate, was $24,- 
429. Dividing this by the quinine sulphate manufactured, 
the cost of extraction, purification, etc., is $0.46. The 
total cost of manufacture, arrived at by adding the cost 
of quinine in bark form to the cost of extraction, was 
$147,081, or $2.80 per pound, against $3.05 per pound in 
1915-16, a reduction in the cost of $0.25 per pound. 

The profit-and-loss account indicates a profit of $734.- 
081, as against $308,739 in the previous year. The bulk of 
this advance is accounted for by the large increase in the 
value of cinchona bark on March 31, 1917, compared with 
that on April 1, 1916. 
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Trade Notes 


Forty of the varnish and paint companies, against 
which charges of unfair trade practices were made by 
the Federal Trade Commission, have agreed to discon- 
tinue gratuities to employees of customers and the 
complaints will be dismissed. 














The Chamber of Commerce at San Antonio, Tex., 
which contracted to assemble 5,000 acres of land and 
deliver 200,000 bushels of castor beans at the agreetl 
price of $3.50 a bushel, has announced that the farmers 
have been informed that castor beans grow on a vine 
which saps the strength of the soil. An investigation 
will be made as to the source of the reports, which are 
said to have been circulated by Germans. 





Announcement is made by the Manufacturing Per- 
fumers’ Association that manufacturers who have on 
hand on May 1, 1918, stocks of labels bearing the 
guaranty and serial number ordered to be discontinued 
on and after May 1, 1918, will be permitted to use 
such labels after May 1, 1918, and until they are ex- 
hausted as the result of a ruling by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture. 





The scandal in Germany connected with graft at 
the Daimler munitions factories, which the Budget 
Commission of the Reichstag is investigating, has 
caused a panic in the Berlin Stock Exchange. The 
Daimler stock fell two-thirds of its value. A large 
number of other war stocks suffered similar shrinkage, 
due to popular belief that other war factories have 
been guilty of grafting and will be prosecuted by the 
German Treasury. 


The Paint, Oil and Varnish Club of New York held 
its March meeting and dinner at the Drug and Chemi- 
cal Club on Thursday evening. President D. W. 
Edgerly introduced Dr. Robert M. McElroy, of Prince- 
ton University, who spoke on the work of the Na- 
tional Security League. Mr. Edgerly appointed the 
following committee to collect funds for the League: 
William H. Phillips, Frank P. Cheesman and George 
V. Horgan. 





E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., will move to 21 
East 40th street on May 1, in order to have all de- 
partments located under one roof. The executive and 
sales departments will occupy the second, third and 
fourth floors. Other companies to be housed in the 
same building are the Bridgeport Wood Finishing 
Company, the Arlington Company, the du Pont Chemi- 
cal Company, the Fabrikoid Company and Harrisons, 
Inc., all du Pont concerns. 





Edward Vincent Sullivan, formerly with the White 
Tar Company, New York, has been killed in action 
in France. He enlisted in the service of his country 
on the day the United States declared war upon Ger- 
many, joining the famous Sixty-ninth Regiment, of 
this city. When that organization entered the Federal 
service its title was changed to the 165th United States 
Infantry, and at the time of his death Mr. Sullivan 
was a corporal in Company E. He was in his twenhty- 
third year. He entered the employ of the White Tar 
Company as a boy and was steadily advanced until 
he became assistant to its president, Byrd Walker. 
Mr. Sullivan resided with his sister in Brooklyn, both 
of his parents being dead. 
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H. D, RUHM’S DEFENSE OF DYESTUFFS 
ASS’N ANSWERED BY H. G, McKERROW 


Statement that Organization will be Broadened in Its 
Scope and may yet Include Dealers Considered Wel- 
come News—Other Points Criticised 

New York, Mar. 12, 1918. 

Editor of Druc AND CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


- Dear Sir: My attention has just been called to a 
. letter by Mr. H. D. Ruhm in the Journal of Commerce 
of the 9th, with reference to the recent meeting for 
the formation of a Dyestuff Association. Mr. Ruhm 
did not specifically mention my name in connection 
with the remark he quotes, “that the action taken had 
opened wide the door to the German dye interests after 
the war,” but everyone who was present at the meeting 
would recognize this as a distortion of something I 
said. My name is not German, and Mr. Ruhm need 
have no hesitancy in mentioning it. 

Another statement he makes that “with the exception 
of a few shades, the use of which was so limited as 
to render it inadvisable to devote the necessary re- 
search to their production but which will come along 
in due course, practically all the dyes and intermediates 
are now being produced in this country by American 
institutions, the quality and the ultimate price at which 
they can be sold comparing favorably with anything 
imported prior to the war” will not be agreed to by 
his fellow manufacturers. Mr. Ruhm has only been 
connected with the dyestuff industry for about two 
months, and should not therefore be expected to be 
familiar either with what actually has or has not been 
done, or with the public statements which have been 
made during the past year in the effort to establish 
an Association which would unify the efforts of all and 
bring about the co-operation which he, and every other 
manufacturer or legitimate dealer recognizes as being 
desirable. The firm he represents is, furthermore, like 
many of the manufacturers, much more of a dealer 
than it is a manufacturer, and the list of effective dyes 
actually manufactured by it does not make an imposing 
one. 

With the exception of one predominating company 
whose products are well known on the market, and 
another, which while not yet on the market, promises 
to be an even more important factor, the progress 
made by the manufacturers of American dyes during 
1917 has not kept pace with the remarkable promise 
offered in 1916. Up to a certain point, the develop- 
ments were essentially gratifying, but during the past 
twelve months there seems to have been more or less 
of a lapse in the progress made. There are many stand- 
ard but more complicated dyes for wool, cotton and 
silk which have not yet been attempted and which are 
urgently needed by the color using industries. Whether 
these are to be forthcoming is something which has not 
yet been revealed. 

My own public statements made during the progress 
of the steps I took to consolidate the industry and 
to protect the interests of all, manufacturers, dealers 
and consumers, are still public, and I am content to 
be judged by my repeated statements and while I 
regret that the manufacturers saw fit to exclude repu- 
table and legitimate dealers from the Association, I am 
glad to note Mr. Ruhm’s statement that “it goes with- 
out saying that this Association will gradually be 
broadened in its scope to ultimately include associate 
membership for all consumers of and dealers in Amer- 
ican dyes, as well as all manufacturers of and dealers 
in machinery, chemicals and all the manifold lines col- 
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laterally interested in the ultimate and permanent suc- 
cess of the American dyestuff industry.” This is all 
I have at any time endeavored to accomplish, and I 
shall personally be quite as much gratified if it comes 
about in this way as I should have been if the Associa- 
tion had gone through on the lines originally planned. 

I am especially interested in the last paragraph of 
Mr. Ruhm’s letter, which seems to me to be a striking 
instance of the extraordinary inversion of logic and 
confusion of the principle of cause and effect which 
seems to be inseparable from the Teutonic mind, no 
matter how much it may have been clarified by Amer- 
ican methods of thinking. What does he expect the 
dealers,—and by this I mean, as I have always meant, 
the legitimate, high-grade dealers,—to do after having 
been excluded from the Association by the manufac- 
turers? Does he expect them to give up the business 
with which they have been associated for many years, 
and long before the incursion of such companies as 
his into the dyestuff field? Why should he assume 
that after such an exclusion a dealer, who, unable to 
handle dyes made by American manufacturers, devotes 
his attention to selling those which he may be able to 
obtain from other sources in normal times, thereby 
demonstrates his lack of patriotism, and proves the 
propriety of the action which has caused him to do so? 

As a matter of fact, the dealers are fully as patriotic 
a class as the manufacturers and have the interest of 
the permanence of an American dyestuff industry just 
as much at heart, and are just as desirous of doing 
everything that is possible to intrench and solidify it 
as even those manufacturers who have been identified 
with the making of dyestuffs in this country for many 
years, and probably much more than those concerns 
who, to use Mr. Ruhm’s own phraseology, “got in by 
reason of the attractive speculative conditions created 
by the enormous advance in prices of dyes.” 

H. GarpNerR McKErrow. 





DYES AND DRUGS IN ARMY COOKING 


The “Manual for Army Cooks,” issued by the Quar- 
termaster General, contains the following definitions 
of terms: 

Aniline—Dye used in highly colored confectionery. 
A product of petroleum. The red shades are harmless, 
but the chemicals used in making blue, green and other 
colors are injurious. 

Comina—An herb found in the southwestern part of 
the United States and in Mexico, much used in season- 
ing soups and stews. 

Oregano—An herb much used in seasoning soups 
and stews. 

These definitions are criticised by the American Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy, which says: “It is probable, indeed 
the internal evidences are compelling, that the defini- 
tions were drawn up by a cook, probably one who had 
seen service on the Mexican border, for ‘Comina’ and 
‘Oregano’ are Spanish names for cumin and mar- 
joram.” 





$4,500,000 IN POTASH PLANT 


The American Trona Corporation is said to have 
spent $4,500,000 in erecting plants and developing 
claims containing potash deposits, at Searles Lake, 
San Bernardino County, California. Suit was brought 
by the Government to test the right of the California 
Trona Company, a subsidiary of the American Trona 
Corporation, to the claims which it staked, and the 
case is still pending before the Law Board of the 
Department of the Interior. The company produces 
100 tons of potash daily. 
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Selling American Goods In India 





Immense Business of Standard Oil and Singer Sewing 
Machine Companies Explained 


by the National Association of Manufacturers 

from the headquarters in New York, with a view 
to giving information about opportunities for Ameri- 
can trade in the fifteen large provinces which are called 
British India with a population of 244,000,000. The 
imports amount to $600,000,000 annually and the ex- 
ports about $900,000,000. 

Bombay’s chief export materials are cotton, man- 
ganese ore and wheat; those of Calcutta are jute and 
coal. Besides from both ports other raw exports are 
wool, hemp, twist, carpets, wheat flour and wheat re- 
fuse, cotton-seed, cotton-fly and waste, fish maws, tea 
and Indian condiments. 

Other raw products from these ports are linseed, 
myrobalans. Niger seed-cake, hogsheads, beeswax 
gingelly seed, shellac, opium, ajawan seed, dried ginger, 
dill seed, bristles, gum, handukutki, asafoetida, sandal- 
wood, rose oil, aloes, tortoise shells, geranium oil, 
skins and hides, buffalo, deer and other horns, bones 
and bone-meal, ganja, wild-mace, poppyseed or cuscus, 
rapeseed, pistachio seed, olibanum, capoor-catri, fenu- 
greek, kurde seed, mowna seed, castor seed, teel seed, 
mustard seed, dried fruits, groundnuts (arachides), 
cajuseed, cajunuts, silks, raw and manufactured, silk- 
cotton, silk-waste, turmeric, jowari, goat’s hair, coir 
ropes, teak wood, oilcake, mussoor, sharkfins, brass- 
ware, pearls, ivory, mother-of-pearl shells, precious 
metals and precious stones. 

In commercial circles whoever speaks of India thinks 
of its bazaars, which are something nowhere else to be 
seen to an extent equaling those of Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. By “bazaar” the Indian understands markets in 
which he finds and can buy anything he wishes or 
needs. These bazaars consist of a central part, lo- 
cated in the native city, surrounded by one street or 
a veritable labyrinth of streets. Besides the bazaar, 
there is the separated European settlement. Here are 
the foreign business establishments engaged in the im- 
port and export trade, and close to it the residential 
quarters of most foreigners, with shopping districts 
having department stores and shops for all classes of 
goods needed by the international community; to whom 
are to be added the rich and well-to-do natives, whose 
needs, through education or imitation of European life, 
approach closely those of the white man. 

The British Empire, as would be naturally expected, 
has secured the “lion’s share’—or about $416,000,000— 


[ is the subject of a special bulletin issued 


about 69 per cent. of the entire trade—the colonies con- . 


tributing about $34,000,000 of the total. 


Germany came next with ........ weeeee- + $41,000,000 
Java was a close third, with (chiefly sugar) 35,000,000 
Japon. was fourth with ........0s00ccecess - 16,000,000 
United States was fifth with ............. 15,500,000 
Austria-Hungary was sixth with ......... 14,500,000 


Belgium was seventh with ..............05 14,000,000 
France was eighth with .............e.eee. 9,000,000 
BSAIY, WAS NWI WIE ....00cccccecaccccerce 7,000,000 
Chins “wae tenth WHA .......ccsccccccseess 5,500,000 


Holland was eleventh with ............... 5,000,000 


Banking institutions of the highest order with head- 
quarters, or branches, in European capitals and sub- 


agencies throughout India, were established long ago, 
so that the financing of all commercial transactions 
can be done the same as anywhere; direct or through 
home banks. 

A. Tilton Steele, who was born and educated in Cal- 
cutta and was in business in Bombay for more than 
ten years and speaks Hindustani and Bengali, the two 
leading languages of India, says: 


“The most important factor in the business at the 
Indian end is the ‘Banian,’ or native banker, who under- 
takes what is called the ‘bazaar risk’: i. e., he guaran- 
tees the importing firms from loss arising from the 
bankruptcy, or failure of the native dealer to take de- 
livery of the goods ordered: For this his usual charge 
is one per cent. of the amount of the draft. His ac- 
ceptance of the draft, against bill of lading is provided 
for by the importing firm in India before it agrees to 
execute the order—and when that acceptance is en- 
dorsed upon the draft, upon arrival of the goods, the 
importing firm gets credit for the whole amount of the 
draft, at the Exchange bank through which the docu- 
ments have been negotiated and also, upon that 
‘banian’s’ acceptance, approved native dealers can dis- 
pose of the goods. 

“Another very important consideration is the price: 
merchants in India are accustomed to c. i. f! prices: 
i. e., cost, including insurance and freight to port of 
destination, Calcutta or Bombay as the case may be. 
F. O. B. prices will not go with the trade there—freight 
and insurance must be added in the selling price as 
contracts are invariably made out on that basis. 

“Another very important factor in the business, is 
the establishment there of firms, or concerns owned or 
managed by men connected with their respective coun- 
tries—British firms and individuals, pushing the sale 
and distribution of British manufactures, Germans 
looking after German business, enterprising Americans 
selling exclusively American products and so forth. In 
this, by the way, we are lamentably behind and badly 
outstripped by our competitors. 

“Then these establishments must include ‘sample 
rooms :howing complete lines, not merely illustrated 
catalogues and price lists; many of the large British, 
German and Japanese concerns carry large stocks on 
hand for immediate delivery and among American con- 
cerns—the Standard Oil Company and the Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company have built up their immense 
business in India by following the same method—viz: 
having stocks on hand at all times, and being ready 
to deliver the goods at once. _ 

“If we are to secure our share of foreign trade, our 
manufacturers must combine, must pool their interests, 
must co-operate to develop trade in each field separ- 
ately. 

“It is a difficult and expensive matter to get Ameri- 
can goods introduced—particularly among conservative 
and undeveloped peoples like those in India; and the 
only way that suggests itself to me, as the most prac- 
tical, and the most effective, is through the establish- 
ment of co-operative organizations of manufacturers 
and exporters, whose interests are distinctly non-com- 
petitive for the purpose of profiting by the present 
unprecedented opportunities in India. The initial out- 
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lay in organizing and actually launching such a venture 
need not be large; $100,000 would be enough for the 
first year, including the salary of the resident manager 
in India.” 
Eugene Josenhans, a Swiss who has traveled in the 
Far East for several years and especially in India, says: 
“Of imports, any manufactured article which finds 
a market in the world also meets with ready sale in 
India; the question is whether it is only an article of 
necessity or one of luxury. In the first case and if 
cheap, it can be sold in any quantity; in the second 
case, if expensive, the sale will be a limited one. 


“India already possesses at Bombay very important 
cotton-mills and in Cawnpore woolen-mills, but despite 
these the imports of cotton-piece-goods still heads the 
import list. In similar position is silk, of which India 
exports great quantities, but on the other hand it re- 
ceives manufactured silks from France and other coun- 
tries. Steel and iron works of big dimensions have 
lately been established in India, but to see the quan- 
tities of iron-goods, hardware and machinery coming 
in, gives an idea of the needs of the country. Other 
imports of importance are building materials of all 
kinds and comestibles, such as sugar, flour and pre- 
serves; besides glassware, explosives, fertilizers, soap 
and innumerable other articles.” 





HEARING ON N. J. NARCOTIC BILL 


During the hearing at Trenton, N. J., last week, on 
the Senate bill to regulate the sale of opium, heroin 
and other narcotics, Dr. C. H. Rosewater, of Newark, 
testified that there were about 25,000 drug addicts in 
New Jersey. A loophole left by the Harrison Act, 
according to Dr. Rosewater, is the opportunity given 
to a small class of unscrupulous physicians to traffic 
in these drugs and prey on the victims of the drug 
habit. In Newark, Dr. Rosewater said six or seven 
doctors of bad repute are able to supply the whole 
demand for illicit drugs. 

The bill introduced by Senator Pilgrim would pro- 
hibit any doctor from treating drug addicts except in 
an institution, or after special permission from the 
Common Pleas Judge. It would also prohibit abso- 
lutely the prescribing of heroin. According to Dr. 
Rosewater, who is in charge of the municipal clinic 
in Newark for the treatment of drug addicts, the use 
of heroin by this class has increased 5,000 per cent. 
since the passage of the Harrison Act has made it 
dificult to obtain opium. 

Colonel George T. Vickers, of Jersey City, Assistant 
Prosecutor of Hudson County, fully agreed with Dr. 
Rosewater that the Harrison Act left many loopholes. 

Dr. George M. Barringer, of Camden; Stephen D. 
Wooley, of Ocean Grove, and D. F. Mathers, of Wood- 
bury, all opposed the passage of the bill as being too 
drastic. Dr. Luke C. Hines, of Jersey City, represent- 
ing the Legislative Committee of the New Jersey 
Pharmaceutical Association, also opposed the passage 
of the bill. A. F. Marquier, druggist, of Newark, said 
that the Harrison Act was being evaded by a small 
number of unscrupulous druggists. 





LICORICE ROOT GETTING SCARCE 


The demand for licorice by chewing tobacco manu- 
facturers is insistent and prices are advancing. There 
is a shortage of labor in Spain and Russia and small 
crops are the result. The imports have been declining 
steadily since 1913, when more than 100,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $1,800,000 were received here. For the year 
ending June 30, 1917, the imports were about 60,000,000 
- pounds. The value, however, was over $2,000,000. 
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Export and Import Notes 


Recent importations by Atterbury Bros. included 
108,200 pounds of casein. 


About 20,000 pounds of cassia were imported by 
J. R. Marquette & Co., last week. 


About 182,500 pounds of gambier was recently im- 
ported by L. Littlejohn & Co., from Singapore. 


About 14,350 pounds of glycerin arrived from abroad 
during the week consigned to C. F. Garrigues & Co. 


Approximately 69,000 pounds of sarsaparilla root 
were imported during the week by R. J. Gates & Co. 


About 85,000 pounds of gall nuts were imported re- 
cently by Balfour, Williamson & Co. and F. Bredt 
& Co. 


A large importation of ginger root amounting to 
46,000 pounds is credited to R. U. Delapenha & Co. and 
W. G. Patrick & Co., Ltd. 


Importations of mercury during the past week in- 
cluded 5,474 pounds consigned to Harburger & Stack 
and Graham, Hinckley & Co. 


Arrivals of leeches are light owing to shortage of 
labor to gather them. A consignment of two cases 
was received recently by the Midway Chemical Co. 


Importations of senna leaves were heavy during the 
week and included about 158,200 pounds consigned to 
McKesson & Robbins, Isaacs Vought & Co. and W. A. 
Foster & Co. 


Rogers, Pyatt Shellac Co. and Marx & Rawolle are 
credited with importations of 320,520 pounds of shel- 
lac, the bulk of which was consigned to the Rogers, 
Pyatt Shellac Co. 


Export drawbacks have been granted by the Treas- 
ury Department on medicinal preparations manufac- 
tured by Schieffelin & Co., of New York, with the use 
of imported ergot and buchu leaves and domestic tax 
paid alcohol, and with the use of granulated opium 
manufactured by the Powers-Weightman-Rosengarten 
Company of Philadelphia with the use of imported 
crude opium; on refined balsam copaiba, produced by 
Magnus, Maybee & Reynard of New York from im- 
ported crude balsam copaiba. 





USING SUBSTITUTES FOR LACTIC ACID 


Consumers of lactic acid are reported to be using 
cheaper substitutes. Sulphuric acid at 7c to 8c a 
pound and tartaric at 78c to 80c a pound have been 
found to be satisfactory in certain industrial processes, 
and much more economical. With the price of lactic 
acid at present figures, $2.40 to $2.45 a pound, trading 
has been quiet, and available supplies appear to be 
sufficient to meet present demands of the market. 





The lakes in Northwestern Nebraska are so impreg- 
nated with potash salts that “prospectors” skim the 
surface waters to abstract the potash. Four new com- 
panies have recently been organized to work the potash 
deposits in this section, making nine plants in all with 
a capitalization of $5,000,000. 
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Books of 73 nade Interest 


DYES AND DYEING by Charles E. R. Pellew, formerly Adjunct 
Professor Chemistry, Columbia University. Robert M. McBride 
& Co., $2 net. 

'The new edition of this popular work on dyestuffs 
and dye processes for the use of the amateur dyer has 
teen increased by the addition of chapters on batik 
work and dye stenciling that add to its practical value 
and a chapter on the influence of the war upon the 
dyestuff industry that is interesting but very frag- 
mentary. Professor Pellew blissfully ignores such big 
representative dye makers here as Butterworth-Judson 
Co., Heller: & Merz, Sherwin-Williams, Ault and 
Wiborg, the Dye Products, Cassella Color, National 
Gum and Mica, and about a hundred others and gives 
the impression that the American dye industry depends 
upon three companies with Dupont to enter the field 
shortly. His open charge that in November, 1917, 
American dyes are not so fast to hght as the imported 
dyes formerly used can be sharply questioned on the 
authority of the textile makers themselves. American 
dye houses, however, owe him their gratitude for his 
interesting sketch of the rise of the coal tar dye in- 
dustry in which he does yeoman service in pricking the 
bubble of the German reputation as the pioneers in 
these fields. Of the practical dyeing instructions in 
the book it is impossible to speak too highly. Professor 
Pellew has succeeded splendidly in treating technical 
matters in a popular way. 














coynes OF STUDY IN CORPORATION FINANCE AND IN- 


MENT, Pere J a Committee of the Investment Bank- 
n. oubleday, Page & Co. 

This interesting little book shows the evolution of 
an interesting idea in co-operation. Its object is to 
increase the definite practical knowledge on the sub- 
jects of corporation finance and investment, and it is 
in a measure a compromise on the part of the Educa- 
tional Committee between doing nothing but make a 
formal report and publishing a series of text books on 
practical economics. Unlike many compromises it is 
eminently satisfactory. It will enable the man who 
knows little of these subjects to go straight to best 
sources of information without waste of time; it gives 
the expert the source of ready references; it supplies 
teachers of economics with invaluable outlines of the 
subjects it covers very adaptable to class or lecture 
uses. 


ers Associatio 





STATE “PURE DRUG” LAWS Enacted since the Passage of the 
National Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. Compiled by the 
Proprietary Association and the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association. 8 vo., 732 pages. 

The appearance of this volume marks the continua- 
tion of a policy adopted a number of years ago by the 
associations named to keep their members informed on 
the various Federal and State laws specifically apply- 
ing to the manufacture, labelling, sale, etc. of 
medicinal products. In carrying out this project those 
in charge of the compilation have done their work very 
thoroughly, as a perusal of the volume will show. 
Besides a reprint of the text of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act, there is given the text of the revenue law 
of 1917, the child labor law and regulations for its en- 
forcement; the Harrison narcotic act and regulations, 
and the narcotic laws of the several states. Included 
also are the Cuban decrees, Porto Rican regulations, 
Philippine laws and regulations, New York sanitary 
code, and laws pertaining to insecticides, pharmacy, net 
weight, advertising, distribution of samples, prohibi- 
tion, including acts of all legislatures up to Dec. 31, 
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1917. In its entirety the book brings into view the 
network of laws and regulations that surrounds every 
effort in the drug manufacturing field, and a realization 
of this fact emphasises the necessity for a trustworthy 
compilation of this character. 





PATENTS, TECHNOLOGY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHINA 
WOOD OIL by George H. Stevens, Chemical Engineer, Newark, 


One of the most comprehensive trade reference works 
ever written about a single product, and the only one 
on China wood oil, comprises four volumes and is 
primarily intended for manufacturers and chemists en- 
gaged in research work. It is presented as a manu- 
script edition, privately published, and is in the nature 
of a huge scrapbook with each “clipping” bearing slight 
connection with the others, and at the end of each is 
given the author’s name. By a duplicating process 
the pages have been reproduced from the original 
sheets. 

Mr. Stevens says that. more than 5,000 books, pam- 
phlets and papers were examined in locating informa- 
tion and most of it was taken from consular reports, 
agricultural bulletins, botanical descriptions, geographi- 
cal accounts, statistics, commercial and trade reports, 
patent reports and chemical papers. A period of 38 
years has been covered, from the first accounts in 
1875 to the present day. 

A pamphlet describing the four volumes has been 
prepared and will be mailed to any oil, paint, varnish, 
drug, rubber, chemical company, or any library, chem- 
ist or engineer without cost. Mr. Stevens’ address is 
845 Broad street, Newark, N. J. 





INTEREST IN CHEMISTRY INCREASING 


There are indications that the American scientific and 
commercial interests are giving much more attention to 
chemistry than before the war, according to E. J. Crane, 
editor of Chemical Abstracts, a publication of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, which reviews all articles on chem- 
istry published throughout the world. 

In a communication to the March issue of the Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry Doctor Crane 
gives the results as to the number of articles on chemis- 
try published in the leading countries of the world, the 
study being based upon a comparison of the number of 
papers abstracted in 1913 and in 1917 from the chemical 
literature of the several countries. The results are as 
follows: 


Number of Number of Percent. Per cent. 
abstracts abstracts oftotal of tctal 
in 1917 in 1913 in 19:7 

4,002 21.1 43.9 

34.9 19.7 


Countries 
United States 
German 
Great 
France 
Austria 
Italy 
Russia 
Holland 
Norway ... 
Switzerland 


~ 
> 
N 


SCORSSSOMOMNAND 
1 

POOMSOPONNNENE 
.) 


RRSBESRROMO Ce 
EERSBRBSMMOMO 


Totals 10,483 

Commenting on these figures, Doctor Crane remarks: 
“Three points of special interest are: First, The United 
States and Germany have exchanged places, Germany hav- 
ing been first by a big lead in 1913 and the United States 
second, and vice versa in 1917; it is to be noted that the 
lead of the United States in 1917 was greater than the 
lead of Germany in 1913. Second. Great Britain has 
maintained her relative position with almost no variation. 
Third. The number of papers published in the neutral 
European countries has fallen’ off considerably.” 
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The Foreign Markets 








AMERICAN SPECIALTIES NEEDED IN LONDON 


British Manufacturers of Remedies for Army Use Are 
Handicapped by United States Export Embargo— 
Price Changes in London Market 

(Special to DruG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS) 

London, March 19—Military authorities feel some 
apprehension over the scarcity of crude materials for 
the production of remedies which are necessary on the 
various battle fronts. Many of these products were 
formerly received from America, but the United States 
embargo on exports has delayed shipments and manu- 
facturing is temporarily restricted. The hope is ex- 
pressed here that the recent prohibition of exports will 
be relaxed and that preferential facilities for shipping 
greatly needed supplies will be granted. 

There is a fair volume of business passing this week. 
Japanese and American pharmaceutical products are 
advancing. The general tendency of prices is still 
upward. Strychnine has been advanced a shilling, the 
pure selling at 6s 3d. Menthol is quoted at 14s. Bis- 
muth, both the metal and salts, and shellac are under 
Government control. 

Higher prices are announced for agar agar, chloral- 
hydrate, bromides, oil of camphor, benzoates, coco- 
butter, methylsalicilate, peppermint oil (Japanese), and 
benzoin. 

Firmer—Cream of tartar, lithium carbonate, tartaric 
acid, vanillin. 

Easier—Rio ipecac. 

Lower—Cape aloes, arsenic. 

Thursday’s drug auctions showed small supplies on 
hand. The price changes indicated advances on most 
products. 





CHEMICALS WANTED IN MANCHESTER 

Opportunities for trade in sodium nitrite and other 
chemicals are suggested by Consul Holaday, of Man- 
chester, England, in a report to the Department of 
Commerce. He says: 

In normal times there is a good demand for sodium 
nitrite, and a favorable opportunity now seems to be 
offered for American manufacturers to develop busi- 
ness here. Chemicals of European origin are difficult 
to obtain, and our manufacturers should lose no time 
in laying the foundation for the introduction of their 
products as soon as trade conditions warrant. 

Imports of American goods are made directly to 
Manchester by way of the Manchester Ship Canal. 
The Manchester district offers a favorable field for the 
sale of chemicals and dyes. The cotton-textile in- 
dustry is centered here, and this important trade with 
its allied industries consumes vast quantities of dye- 
stuffs and raw materials used in connection with the 
manufacture of dyestuffs. 





MARKET FOR ANILINE DYES IN INDO-CHINA 


The market for dyestuffs at Saigon, French Indo- 
China, is principally for aniline dyes for cotton cloths, 
which are extensively used in making clothing for 
the native population. Colors required are black, 
violet, blue, and yellow. Black by far is in the great- 
est demand. Dyes are also used to a lesser extent for 
coloring silks, blue, yellow and green. 


COPAIBA AND DIVI-DIVI FROM VENEZUELA 


Among the exports from Maracaibo, Venezuela, is 
copaiba, the sap of a tree that grows wild in Venezuela. 
It is used for medicinal purposes. The tapping season 
lasts from October to June. In 1916 there were ex- 
ported from Maracaibo 146,365 pounds, valued at 
$35,918, against 103,536 pounds, valued at $22,510, in 
1915. The declared exports to the United States 
amounted to 69,478 pounds, valued at $30,663, in 1916, 
against 101,014 pounds, valued at $22,325, in 1915, the 
value having increased more than 50 per cent. Copaiba 
is put up in cases weighing about 55 pounds. 

The divi-divi of commerce is the dried fruit ,of the 
divi-divi tree, which grows wild. It is used for tan- 
ning purposes and is put up for export in bags holding 
from 100 to 110 pounds. On account of its bulk in 
comparison with the value, the high freight rates 
caused by the war have affected the industry adversely. 
It has therefore been proposed to build a factory at 
La Guaira to extract the tannin for export. 

The divi-divi crop of 1916 was good, the exports 
having been 9,656,828 pounds, valued at $84,367, against 
7,132,072 pounds, valued at $55,734, in 1915. The de- 
clared exports to the United States amounted to 
6,179,582 pounds, valued at $159,959, in 1916, against 
3,059,181 pounds, valued at $69,049, in 1915. The size 
of the crop varies very much with the season. In 1917 
the crop was very poor, but prospects for 1918 are 
very good. 





CHEMICAL IMPORTS AT HANKOW, CHINA 


American manufacturers who contemplate extending 
their trade in chemicals and dyestuffs after the war are 
sounding American consuls in the Far East regarding 
opportunities for business. In reply, Consul General 
Edwin S. Cunningham, Hankow, China, has made a 
report on the imports for 1915 and 1916 as follows: 


1916 


1915 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 


149,933 


Article— 
Acids: 


on sa nae 
Muriatic . 
Nitric 
Sulphuric 
Unclassed 
Ammonia, sulphate, and other 
BI hi ates 
eaching powder 
rs powder chloride of 


Refined 
Calcium, chloride of 
Glycerin 
sateen: een. and black 


Lime, chloride of (not includ- 
ing bleaching powder 
chloride of lime) 

Naphthalene 

Potash, chlorate of 

Soda: 


Silicate 
Unclassed . 
Sulphur 
Chemical products 





The Webster-Warnock Chemical Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., is considering plans for the immediate recon- 
struction of the portion of its chemical manufacturing 
plant recently destroyed by fire with loss of $25,000. 
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LONDON PRODUCTS RECENTLY ADVANCED 


(Special Correspondence) 

London, March 6—The general upward tendency of 
drugs and chemicals is apparent in the market this 
week, many leading products having been advanced 
owing to scarcity and increased freight rates. 

Strychnine salts have been advanced 9d per oz.; 
pure crystals, B. P., 5s 3d; powder, 5s 2d per oz.; 
hydrochlor, 5s per oz.; nitrate and sulphate, 4s 11d 
per oz. 

Cocoa butter is now more in demand for cooking 
purposes at ls 10d per lb. The import duty is 6d per 
Ib. 


Cream of tartar is higher by 10s per cwt. at 390s. 

Oil of peppermint is higher at 23s 6d per Ib. 

Acid benzoic and benzoate of soda are again dearer 
at 21s 6d and 20s 6d per Ib. respectively. 

Acetanilid 5s 3d to 5s 6d per Ib. 

Citrates of potash and soda have been marked up 
by the manufacturers to 4s ld per Ib. and 2s 11d per 
Ib. respectively. 

Lithia salts have been gradually creeping up of late 
ae gig now quoted: Citrate 7s 6d per lb.; carbonate 
s 9d. 

Gum Acacia, owing to fresh arrivals and bare market, 
is easier for Kordofan sorts at 85s per cwt. 

Citric acid is quieter at 3s 2d on spot. 

Potash, permanganate, can now be bought at 13s 
9d per Ib. 

Spermaceti, 1s 6d to 1s 8d per lb. 





WILL MAKE SUBSTITUTE FOR CELLULOID 


A factory building for the manufacture of a non- 
combustible substitute for celluloid is under construc- 
tion near Yokohama, Japan, and it is planned to begin 
in Apri! of this year, or soon after, the manufacture of 
waterproof cloth, and composition tiles, buttons, and 
insulators. 

As soon as machinery ordered in the United States 
arrives, the manufacture of imitation leather, linoleum, 
stained glass, marble, lacquers and varnishes will be 
Started. Patent rights have been obtained for the 
process in Japan and have been applied for in Great 
Britain, France and the United States. Of the 21 
patents applied for, 11 have actually been granted, 
under date of November 6, 1917, and bear serial num- 
bers 1245818 and 1245975 to 1245984, inclusive. Copies 
of these patents may be obtained from the United 
States Patent Office, Washington, D. C., in the usual 
manner, at a’ cost of 5 cents each. 

While not perfectly fireproof, this product requires 
considerable heat to kindle it and burns very slowly. 
The address of the firm engaged in manufacturing this 
product in Tokyo, and also the name and address of 
its representatives in the United States, can be ob- 
tained at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its district or co-operative offices by refer- 
ring to File No. 97100. 





Charles E. Munsell, 60, of 345 West Fourteenth 
Street, a chemist and former State milk inspector, was 
killed Saturday by a Jersey Central train near the 
Claremont avenue station, Jersey City. Mr. Munsell 
had left the Eagle Oil works plant Saturday afternoon 
on his way to visit his sister in Port Chester. He was 
graduated from the Columbia School of Mines in 1878 
and in 1880 was appointed milk inspector for New York 
City. As an analyst and chemist he was employed 
by the F. W. Devoe Company and the Standard Oil 
Company. 
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| Foreign Trade Opportunities 








The Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
has received the following inquiries for drugs, chemicals 
and accessories. Reserved addresses may be obtained 
from the Bureau and its district and cooperative offices. 
Request for each opportunity should be on a separate 
sheet and state opportunity number. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as 
to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precau- 
tions should be taken in all cases. 


26536—A man in India desires to secure an exclusive agency for 
the sale of dyestuffs of all kinds, especially magenta crystals, vies 
toria green, and methyl violet, water soluble being preferred. Quo- 
tations may be made f. 0. b. Credits will be opened with banking 
corporation in New York for payment. Reference. 


26543—A ag a in England wishes to purchase bleaching 
owder for the Indian markets. ns should be made f. o. b. 
ew York or San Francisco. 


I e powder should be put up in 
iron drums. Reference, 


26579—An agency is desired by a man in Italy for the sale of soap 
oils, silicate of soda, caustic soda, carbonate of soda, buttons, 
cloth, garters, shirts and collars, rubber goods, and toys. All busi- 
ness is desired on a commission basis. ‘Correspondence should be 
in Italian or French. References. 





FREDERICK AYER DEAD 


Frederick Ayer, millionaire medicine manufacturer 
and financier of Boston and first president of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company, died on March 13, at Thomas- 
ville, Ga., where he was spending the winter. He was 
96 years old. 

Mr. Ayer began life as a clerk in a general store 
in Baldwinsville, N. Y. He was born in Ledyard, 
Conn., the son of an army officer who served in the 
war of 1812, and was educated in the public schools. 
After working as a clerk in Baldwinsville, he started 
in business in Syracuse, N. Y., and then joined his 
brother, Dr. James C. Ayer, in the management of the 
Ayer’s proprietary medicine concern in Lowell, Mass. 
His wife was Miss Cornelia Wheaton, of Syracuse, 
who died in 1879, and later he was married again to 
Miss Ellen Banning at St. Paul, Minn. Four daughters 
and three sons survive him. 

Mr. Ayer was an organizer of the American Woolen 
Company in 1899, also of the Lake Superior Ship Canal 
and Railway and Iron Company. For many years he 
was a director in several other companies. When his 
son Frederick Ayer, jr., was married in 1914, he gave 
him a check for $1,000,000 as a wedding present. 

The firm of J. C. Ayer & Co. was founded in 1855, 
and after the death of Dr. Ayer it was incorporated. 
Its product was distributed all over the world. 

In 1871 Mr. Ayer and his brother bought the con- 
trolling interest in the Tremont Mills and the Suffolk 
Manufacturing Company of Lowell, Mass., and con- 


-solidated the two companies under the name of Tre- 


mont & Suffolk Mills. In 1885 Mr. Ayer purchased 
the entire property of the Washington Mills, in Law- 
rence, Mass., becoming treasurer of the company he 
reorganized. He was also one of the organizers of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
of which he was a director until 1896, when he resigned. 
At the time of his death he was a director of the Col- 
umbian National Life Insurance Company, the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company, the International Trust Com- 
pany, the J. C. Ayer Company, the Tremont and Suf- 
folk Mills, the Boston Elevated Railroad Company, and 
the Lowell & Andover Railroad Company, which he 
organized many years ago. He was a member of the 
Algonquin Club, the Beacon Society and Country Club 
of Boston. 
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Color & Dyestuff Markets 














INQUIRY GOOD, BUT TRADING IS QUIET 


Benzo] Lower Owing to Large Spot Stocks—Naphtha- 
lene Flake Declines, But the Balls Have Advanced 
—Intermediates Slightly Lower 


There is much underlying strength in the general 
list, but trading has not been brisk and in some cases 
prices show a slight decline. The inquiry is holding 
up well and most large sellers feel that there will not 
be any material declines in prices for the reason that 
spot supplies are not large, and there are no immediate 
prospects that the production of any of the important 
materials will be increased. 

In the list of dye bases and dyewoods imported egg 
albumen continues as the leader and prices are still 
nominal. Price changes on the other items have not 
been important and the general condition has been 
steady. It is said there is a better inquiry now for 
some of the products that have not been especially 
active, and the undertone of the local market is firmer 
despite the fact that business in the spot market has 
been of a routine character. 

The crudes have been quiet. The most noted decline 
has been on benzol. At the close there was an abund- 
ance of spot stocks at nearly five cents lower than 
price of a week ago. Naphthalene flake has also de- 
clined and in some cases sellers are quoting from one 
to two cents a pound lower. The demand is not es- 
pecially pressing, and the bulk of trading has been 
confined to small lots. Naphthalene balls have shown 
a sharp advance and with a strong consumer call there 
are reasons to believe that the present tight condition 
will hold for some time. 

It is said there are large quantities of phenol at 
Pacific coast points which could be bought at lower 
prices than a week ago. This material, in practically 
every case was ordered at the Coast on foreign orders 
and is available now only because of the inability of 
exporters to obtain from this Government necessary 
licenses. Toluol prices are still nominal because the 
Government continues to take over the bulk of the 
output. Xylol has ruled quiet, with prices a shade 
lower. 

In practically every case prices are lower on inter- 
mediates, and benzoate of soda which has been of 
interest to consumers for the past month is now to 
be had at lower prices than have been heard for some 
time. Another item that has declined sharply was 
aniline oil, as consumers are not interested at prsent 
prices. 

Dye Bases and Dyewoods 

Albumen—Spot stocks are lighter and prices higher 
for whatever material there is available. Consumers 
are anxious for stocks, but importers are not booking 
further business on account of their inability to get 
supplies from the Orient. The egg was quoted at $1.05 
@$1.10 a pound; the imported blood advanced to 85c 
@90c a pound, and the domestic blood 55c@60c a 
pound. 

Cochineal—Because of the numerous inquiries from 
consumers, holders are not inclined to lower prices 
materially for stocks on hand. For the silver Teneriffe 
prices ranged from 54c to 56c a pound. The rosy 
black was firm at 55c@58%c a pound, while the prices 
heard on the Madras continue nominal as this grade is 
practically unobtainable on the open market. 


Cutch—The firmness that has been noted on cutch 
continues and holders were not inclined to do much 
shading regardless of quantity or buyer. Closing fig- 
ures were 17%c@19%c a pound for the Rangoon in 
boxes; 16c@17%c a pound for deliveries of stocks in 
bales, and from 12c to 15c a pound for the extract 
according to quantity. The demand is strong and the 
inquiry heavy. 

Divi Divi—Prices on spot stocks are unchanged at 
$65@$70 a ton, according to quantity, with about the 
same price prevailing for deliveries over the balance 
of the month. Arrivals of stocks here from primary 
points have not been heavy, but stocks on hand appear 
sufficient to take care of the present consumer call. 


Fustic—Few price changes have been reported on 
any grades of fustic. Perhaps the firm condition is 
due to the fact that holders are daily expecting heavy 
buying from the Government. From $42 to $55 a ton 
was the closing price for the sticks, and the young roots 
were unchanged at $35@$40 a ton. The chips are firm 
at 6%c@7%c a pound, while the solid fustic is in only 
moderate spot supply at 24%c@25%c a pound. The 
price generally heard for the 5l-degree liquid was 13c 
@13%c a pound. 


Gambier—All cube gambier continues scarce in this 
market and prices named are practically nominal. The 
demand has been steady for all varieties. There is 
considerable underlying strength and with arrivals 
comparatively light, there is little reason to expect 
material price declines. Common gambier closed at 
22%c@24c a pound, while the plantation kind was un- 
changed at 20c@2lc a pound. Nominal figures were 
from 23%c@25c a pound for cubes No. 1, and 21c@ 
21%c a pound for cubes No. 2. 

Indigo—A steady condition is reported on all vari- 
eties of indigo with spot supplies ample to take care 
of the volume of business now being placed in this 
market. Arrivals here have been fairly large recently, 
but these stocks have had little affect on prices. From 
$2.75 to $3.00 a pound is asked for the Oudes on spot; 
$2.50@$3.00 a pound for the Bengal; $2.25@$2.75 a 
pound for the Guatemala, and $1.10@$1.40 a pound for 
the Madras, according to quantity. The paste is un- 
changed at 54c@56c a pound. : 

Logwood—The movement of stocks toward consum- 
ers has been steady and prices have not fluctuated 
materially. There is a good inquiry and the undertone 
of the market is firm. Both the Mexican and Hayti 
material are quoted at approximately the same levels 
of $35@$40 a ton, while the chips are holding steady 
at 2%c@3%c a pound, according to quantity. For 
the solid extract the prices asked for stocks in quantity 
is 19¢@24c a pound, according to quantity and from 
1134c@12%c a pound for the 51-degree twaddle. 


Coal-Tar Crudes 

Benzol—Spot stocks of benzol are abundant and 
holders have lowered prices to 30c@32c a gallon. This 
is a decline of about 5c and holders say that if business 
does not improve they will not be surprised to see 
further declines. 

Naphthalene—Flake naphthalene of a good grade was 
available in this market at the close at 10%c@llc a 
pound, -which is a lower price than prevailed a week 
ago. There is a strong,call for naphthalene balls which 
are quoted firmly on the spot at 13%c@14%c a pound 
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Phenol—Very little spot material is available and 
where prices’ were obtainable they ranged from 55%c 
@57%c a pound, drums included, according to quan- 
tity. There is not a great deal of interest on the part 
of buyers since they now realize that the Government 
continues to take the bulk of the production. Oc- 
casionally, however, sufficient quantities are released 
to tide users over an emergency. 

Toluol—From $5.80 to $6.00 a gallon has been the 
figure named on spot stocks of toluol and like phenol 
it is only occasionally that consumers are able to find 
any large quantities. There is little reason to expect 
any improvement in the present situation, as the Gov- 
ernment is using practically the entire output in this 
country. 


Intermediates 


Acid H—A quiet week has been noted on this article 
and in some quarters holders have been willing to shade 
prices on firm bids. The figure most generally heard, 
however, for stocks in quantity ranged from $2.15@ 
$2.75 a pound. The large consumers have not been 
particularly interested in H acid for some time and with 
a light inquiry, no immediate improvement is looked 
for. 

Acid, Naphthionic—This acid has been almost en- 
tirely neglected and a number of manufacturers have 
curtailed their output to just a sufficient quantity to 
take care of the business being placed. The crude was 
quoted on the spot market at $1.10@$1.20 a pound and 
the refined at $1.40@$1.50 a pound, according to 
quantity. 

Acid Sulphanilic—A slight improvement has been 
noted in the inquiry for sulphanilic acid, but no large 
orders have been placed in this market. There is no 
large accumulation of stocks and the production has 
been cut down. Closing prices were 32c@34%c a 
pound for the crude and from 42c@45c a pound for the 
refined. 


Aniline Oil and Salts—Only a small volume of busi- 
ness has passed to consumers and for the oil sellers 
are quoting at lower levels, at 24%4c@2534c a pound, 
drums extra. The salts have also dropped in sympathy 
to 31c@32c a pound. Sellers say that trading has been 
fairly brisk until the last week and the opinion is gen- 
eral that consumers are sufficiently stocked to take care 
of immediate requirements. 

Benzoate of Soda—Little buying interest has been 
noted on this material during the week and spot stocks 
are to be had at lower figures than prevailed a week 
ago. For stocks in quantity the quotation generally 
heard was $4.25@$4.75 a pound for the soda and from 
$5.25 to $5.70 a pound for the acid. The inquiry is not 
especially heavy and doubtless on firm bids the above 
prices could be shaded. 


Benzidine—Practically no buying has been noted on 
benzidine and the general condition of the market is 
weak with holders quoting at $1.75@$1.85 a pound for 
the base and from $1.45 to $1.55 a pound for the sul- 
phate. 


Dimethylaniline—Unlike most of the other intermedi- 
ates in this list dimethylaniline has held steady and in 
the main prices have ruled firm at 6334c@68c a pound, 
according to quantity. Spot supplies, while not large, 
appear to be in sufficient quantity to take care of all 
the business now being placed. 


Para-Amidophenol—A good inquiry is noted tor Tor- 
ward positions, but the spot market has been rather 
quiet during the interval. Closing figures were $3.75 
to $4.25 a pound for the base and from $4.25 to $4.75 
a pound for the hydrochloride. In some directions it 
is pointed out that shading would be done on firm bids. 
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Para-Toluidine—The scarcity of toluol continues to 
restrict the production of para-toluidine and prices 
closed firm at $2.35 a pound and up, according to quan- 
tity and buyer. The demand is strong, but consumers 
are finding some difficulty in locating sufficient stocks. 


Dyestuff Notes 


The Pacific and American Printing Company has a 
Government contract to dye 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
yards of cloth for manufacture into 500,000 slickers for 
the army. 

The plant of the Liondale Bleach, Dye & Print 
Works, Rockaway, N. J., is again operating to capacity 
after a week’s suspension due to lack of coal. The 
company employs 300 hands. 














J. J. Campbell, Fourth and Somerset streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a new dyehouse addition to his plant. William 
E. Stone, 2069 East Dauphin street, Philadelphia, is 
the contractor. 


The Essex Aniline Co., Inc., of 50 Congress street, 
Boston, announce that they have succeeded in manu- 
facturing on a commercial scale and are now making 
deliveries of Chrysophenine, a bright, direct yellow 
applicable either to silk, wool or cotton. Prior to 
the war, it was used in China in dyeing the Imperial 
yellow in vogue in that country. In the fiscal year 
1913-1914, imports of Chrysophenine from German, 
Swiss and Belgium sources aggregated 148,249 pounds. 


Workers at the benzol plant of the National Aniline 
and Chemical Co., at Marcus Hook, recently unveiled 
an honor roll containing ninety names. The scroll 
was encased in mission oak. The names were en- 
graved from an original scroll prepared by George M. 
Cady, architectural draftsman at the works. Joseph 
De Night, 74 years old, a veteran of the Civil War, 
unveiled the honor roll. Rev. Charles L. Candee, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church of Wilmington, 
Del., delivered the address. 





MEDICAL SUPPLIES FOR BRITISH ARMY 

The British army estimates for 1918-19 introduced 
in the House of Commons, last week, show the follow- 
ing medical supplies in the list of requirements: 
Bandages, 67,000,000; quinine, 2,000,000 ounces; tetanus 
anti-toxin, 1,250,000 ounces, and cotton wool, 4,700,000 
pounds. 

Crude glycerin at the annual rate of 1,800 tons has 
been recovered from by-products alone and sold to 
the Ministry of Munitions for the manufacture of 
18,000,000 shells. Animal fats largely used by troops 
in lieu of margarine have been made use of, and we 
recovered from by-products alone, last year, crude 


- glycerin to the approximate annual rate of 1,800 tons. 


This glycerin was sold to the Ministry of Munitions 
for the manufacture of shells. The work wil! now 
he carried on ty a salvage board, which is charged 
with the duty of recovering for the manufacture of 
supplies any k’nd of material that might be available. 


Leroy Oldham, for some years connected with the 
H. P. Gilpin Company, wholesale druggists of Balti- 
more, and extensively known as a humorist, has sev- 
ered this connection and is about to establish himself 
in the Monumental City as a drug broker. He has 
secured various New York accounts. For the Gilpin 
Company Mr. Oldham had charge of the city sales 
department and also looked after prices. 
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Heavy Chemical Markets 








MARKET STRIPPED OF ACIDS 


Wide Price Ranges in Alums—Copper Sulphate in De- 
mand—Soda Ash Firm—Nitrate of Soda Higher 
Owing to Light Arrivals 


A number of important transactions have been re- 
corded here on several of the leading heavy chemicals 
during the week, and at the close, the market presented 
a fair degree of activity. A large volume of the busi- 
ness that has passed has been by second hands who 
are apparently anxious to dispose of holdings that have 
accumulated as a result of recent railroad conditions. 
Inquiries are more numerous, and the trade appeared to 
be working on prospective business of considerable size 
at the close, and where price changes have occurred 
the trend continues upward. 

Because the spot market is practically stripped of all 
the heavy acids few quotations are heard for spot 
material. Producers are paying little attention to 
the manufacture of any nitric but the 42 degree. From 
one quarter, however, brimstone, 66 degree was avail- 
able at slightly lower prices than were named a week 
ago, but quantity was not given. 

The local alum market has been a peculiar one and 
wide price ranges have been heard. Stocks on spot 
are now available at lower levels than a week ago, es- 
pecially ammonium lump. The same firm condition 
continues on acetate of lead. A steady call is reported 
for copper sulphate and the trend is still upward for 
the standard grades. Caustic soda is not of much 
interest to consumers and the market remains weak. 
Soda ash is decidedly firm for stocks in barrels, but 
material in bags is available on spot at former levels. 
Nitrate of soda continues upward owing to the light 
arrivals. 

Acid, Acetic—This market continues almost entirely 
in second hands. Offerings are eagerly sought and 
are generally taken up when a reasonable figure is 
named. Closing figures were nominal at 6c to 634c 
a pound for the 28 per cent. test; 1334c to 14%c a 
pound for the 56 per cent. (which is a material advance 
over former levels); 14%c to 15%c a pound for the 
70 per cent. and quite a sharp advance. noted for the 
80 per cent. test which is now quoted at 25%c to 26%c 
a pound. 

Acid, Muriatic—No important price changes have 
been reported on this product for the reason that there 
is so little spot material offered at any figure. Quota- 
tions are nominal at 1/%c@2™%c a pound for the 18 
degree, in carboys; 2%4c@3c a pound for the 20 degree, 
and from 23%4c to 3%c a pound for the 22 degree. There 
continues an urgent call for all degrees of this acid, 
but it is only in cases where the Government is willing 
to release stocks that they can be obtained. 

Acid, Nitric—The only offerings of spot stocks have 
been the 42 degree material, which was available in 
only small quantities at the close and sellers were 
asking from 9%c to 10c a pound. It is said there is 
little production now of the other degrees, as plants 
are diverting their efforts to producing the material 
the Government needs most in the manufacture of 
munitions. Occasionally prices are heard at 7%4c@ 
734c a pound for the 36 per cent. test, and 734c@8%c 
a pound for the 38 per cent. test, but where these 


prices are heard they are for only small parcels. The 
40 per cent. test material continues at the nominal 
price of 9%c a pound and up. 

Acid, Sulphuric—A strong consumer call is noted for 
all degrees of sulphuric acid, but there are only a few 
sellers of spot stocks, and no bookings are now being 
made on any forward positions. Manufacturers, al- 
though working now to almost normal capacity, are 
unable to take care of any outside business. The 
price of oleum, which was within reach of the average 
buyer a week ago, has again advanced to $75@$85 a 
ton, drums included. Prevailing prices for the 66 degree 
brimstone ranged in the neighborhood of $38@$41 a 
ton, seller’s tanks, seller’s works, and seller’s option. 

Alums—Most all grades of alums were easier at the 
close. It cannot be learned that there are any large 
quantities available, but it is apparent that supplies 
are sufficient to take care of a larger consumer demand. 
Of the various grades ammonium lump has been sub- 
jected to the sharpest decline. This material was of- 
fered quite freely at 44%4c@43%4c a pound. Prices for 
spot potassium lump ranged from 834c@9%c a pound, 
according to quantity. Potassium chrome alum has 
declined to 20!%4c@21%c a pound, and perhaps these 
figures could be shaded on firm bids. For the am- 
monium chrome prevailing figures were unchanged at 
18%c@19%c a pound. 

Aluminum Sulphate—The demand as well as the in- 
quiry for sulphate of alumina is unusually heavy for 
both grades, and trading continues to be restricted 
on account of the scant spot supplies. For commercial, 
or low grade material the prevailing figures ranged 
from 2%c to 234c a pound, while on the high grade, or 
iron free, holders were quoting firmly at 27%c@334c 
a pound, according to quantity. 

Bleaching Powder—In the neighborhood of 2c a 
pound is the price for domestic stocks, drums included, 
while the export drums are available at 24%c a pound. 
Despite the fact that some sellers are holding at higher 
prices stocks were available at the close at the above 
figures. 

Calcium Acetate—Only small lots have been avail- 
able and these are chiefly in second hands. Prices for 
stocks in quantity continue purely nominal. Releases 
have been made from Washington whereby urgent 
needs of consumers were taken care of. The produc- 
tion is now about normal and with the improvement 
in shipping facilities stocks are moving from works 
more promptly. 

Copper Sulphate—Not a great deal of change has 
been recorded in this market during the week on the 
98-99 per cent. material. Closing figures were firm at 
9i%4c to 10c a pound, with second hands quoting 834c 
to 9c a pound. The consumer call is steady and in 
some cases trading is limited to the quantity of spot 
material available. It was reported that a sale of a 
favored brand, (not standard) went through at 834c 
a pound. The inquiry continues from all directions 
which lends an unusually strong undertone to the local 
market. 

Lead Acetate—Closing figures for spot and nearby 
stocks were 14%4c@15%c a pound for the brown sugar; 
17%4c@18c a pound for the white crystals; 16c@16%4c 
a pound for the broken cakes and 17%c to 18%c a 
pound for the granulated. Recent large buying has 
practically stripped the local market of spot materials. 
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Potash, Caustic—Prices for spot stocks in quantity 
ranged from 83%4c to 84%c a pound for the 88-92 per 
cent. material. The lowest test on spot and for deliv- 
ery over the month was quoted at 63%4c to 64%c a 
pound, according to quantity and buyer. 

Potassium Prussiate—Where small quantities were 
involved business has passed to consumers at $1.10 
@$1.15 a pound for the yellow prussiate of potash, but 
in quantities importers are still quoting firmly at former 
levels of. $1.25@$1.30 a pound. Prevailing figures for 
the Japanese red prussiate ranged from $2.25 to $2.60 
a pound, according to quantity. 

Soda, Caustic—At the close a sale of a standard 
brand was noted in the neighborhood of 4c a pound, 
ex dock. Generally 4%4c a pound was the minimum 
trading level quoted. The figure named for off brands 
ranged from 8 to 12 points lower. From Philadelphia 
there were reports of offers of ground caustic as low 
as 6%4c a pound, but in the New York market the 
prevailing price for this material is 6%c a pound and 
up. All caustic from works is considerably firmer than 
for spot delivery. For delivery over the year, a car 
a month was held firmly at the close at 4%c a pound 
for the 76 per cent. solid. February bills are now 
practically out of the market. 

Soda Ash—The feature of the local soda ash market 
at the close was the extremely favorable position of 
ash in barrels at New York. Quite a large number 
of buyers appeared for this material and the lowest price 
at which stocks could be secured was $3.30 per hundred 
pounds, with a number of holders asking $3.50 per 
hundred. The majority of holders of stocks in barrels 
are now asking $3.50 for spot material. Prices for 
spot ash in bags ranged from $2.75 to $2.90 per hundred 
pounds according to quantity and buyer. At the close 
the local market ash in bags was far from active. 

Sodium Nitrate—Perhaps no heavy chemical in the 
general list has advanced as rapidly during the past few 
days as nitrate of soda. For the crude material on 
spot, importers were asking from $4.75 to $5.25 per 
hundred pounds. The inside price at the close for the 
refined was 6%c a pound, and in some quarters as 
high as 67%c a pound was heard. The commandeering 
by the Government of a number of ships that ply be- 
tween South America and this country is chiefly re- 
sponsible for the sudden advance. 





CALCO ABSORBED BY MARDEN, ORTH & 
HASTINGS 

The Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation, manu- 
facturers of tanning materials and oils, has obtained 
control of the Caleco Chemical Company, a $7,000,000 
corporation of New Jersey, it was announced this 
week. The Calco Company was incorporated in 1916, 
and since then has been engaged in manufacturing 
dyes, intermediates, and other chemicals at Bound 
Brook, N. J. 





DECREE IN FAVOR OF BAUGH COMPANY 

Judge Duffy of the City Court, Baltimore, entered 
a decree on March 14 in favor of the Baugh Chemical 
Company in its suit against the Davison Chemical 
Company for failure to deliver sulphuric acid according 

,to contract. 

The suit for $500,000 damages brought by the Baugh 
Chemical Company is still pending in the Supreme 
Court. The jury in two previous trials of the damage 
Suit disagreed. 





The Noequa Chemical Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently incorporated with a capital of $450,000, is 
considering plans for the immediate construction of 
a manufacturing plant at Rittersville, Pa. 
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In The Chemical Field 


The next Amsterdam bark auction is scheduled for 
April 4. 

Nitrate of soda valued at $715,902 was imported at 
this port during January. 











The Seminole Chemical Company has leased the 
fourth floor at Nos. 145 and 147 West Eighteenth street. 


W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr., of New York and Philadel- 
phia, dealers in chemicals, have purchased the building 
at No. 124 Water street, this city. 


The Calco Chemical Company, Bound Brook Road, 
Bound Brook, N. J., manufacturer of chemicals and 
allied specialties, is rushing to completion the con- 
struction of its new two-story addition, to provide for 
increased capacity. The structure will be about 50 x 
395 feet. Frank N. Goble, 1 East Forty-second street, 
New York, is the building contractor. 


The Cortland Specialty Company, Cortland, N. Y., 
manufacturer of chemicals, etc., is having preliminary 
plans prepared for the construction of a new one and 
two-story manufacturing building, about 65 x 175 feet, 
near Railroad street. The new structure will replace a 
former building of the company. C. W. Clark, 9 
Charles street, Cortland, is architect. 


Dr. E. R. Pickrell, chemist in charge of the United 
States Appraiser’s laboratory in this city, has begun 
work on a census of importations of chemicals, en- 
tered here during the twelve months ending July 1, 
1914. When completed, this census will be published 
by the Department of Commerce and it will rank in 
value with Dr. Thomas H. Norton’s dyestuffs census 
published some time ago. 





DYESTUFF MANUFACTURERS’ STATEMENT 

Benjamin M. Kaye, attorney for the dyestuff manu- 
facturers association, issued the following statement on 
Wednesday, March 20: ' 

“The Board of Governors of the American Dyestuff 
Manufacturers, who were elected at the meeting of 
the proposed association held on March 6th, at the 
Chemist Club, New York City, held their first meeting 
on Tuesday, March 19th, at the office of their counsel, 
Benj. M. Kaye. 

“Formal resolutions were adopted providing for the 
filing of a Certificate of Incorporation in the State of 
New York under the name of “AMERICAN DYE- 
STUFF MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION. 

“A committee of three was appointed, consisting of 
Frank Hemingway of Frank Hemingway, Inc., Dr. J. 


‘Merritt Matthews of the Grasselli Company and Elvin 


H. Killheffer of the Newport Chemical Company, to 
work out the details of the Certificate of Incorporation, 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

“The general principle was again annunciated that 
this is to be a thoroughly American Association, con- 
sisting of American manufacturers working with Amer- 
ican capital and doing their manufacturing in America. 

“The Board of Governors is to meet again at the 
office of its counsel on Friday, March 29th for the pur- 
pose of adopting a final form for its Constitution and 
By-Laws, after which it will proceed rapidly with its 
activities in establishing the Dyestuff Industry firmly 
in this country.” Mr. Kaye stated that at the meeting 
to be held on March 29th, permanent officers will be 
elected. 
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The Drug & Chemical Markets 








DRUG MARKET SHOWS EXPANSION 


Increased Strength Noted in Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
—Opium and Codeine Slightly Lower—Phenolph- 
thalein Declines 50 Cents Per Pound—Other Price 
Changes 
The market for drugs and pharmaceutical chemicals 

shows increased strength and some expansion in busi- 

ness was noted but trading throughout the week has 
been of a conservative character and restricted by the 
continued dearth of supplies and scarcity of crude ma- 
terials. The taking over of Holland steamers by our 

Government will improve the shipping facilities for 

getting merchandise from Holland. 

The only feature in the market for narcotics was the 
reduction in the price of opium and codeine. Price 
fluctuations in other drugs, with a few exceptions, have 
not been extreme and there was no perceptible weak- 
ness. 

Botanical drugs continued steady to firm and fairly 
good inquiry for most varieties has been noted but 
business in some commodities is very limited owing 
to meager spot supplies. Valencia saffron flowers are 
higher. American flowers registered a slight loss. 
Balsams met with better inquiries and prices of Peru 
and tolu are tending upward. 

Seeds, herbs and leaves have been in active demand. 
Flaxseed scored a marked rise of $3.50 per barrel. 
Roots of all kinds have been in moderate request, with 
thubarb, high dried, scoring a further rise. Colchicum 
root is also higher. 

Phenolphthalein scored a decline of 50c a pound. 


PRICE CHANGES IN NEW YORK 
(Original Prices) 
Advanced 


Henna, Leaves, Ic 

Mastic Gum, Ic 

Menthol, 5c 

Orris Root, Verona, 2c 
Rhubarb Root, High Dried, 3c 
Saffron Flowers, Valencia, 50c 
Senna Leaves, Whole, Half, 10c 
Singapore Pepper, Black, %e 
Silver Nitrate, %c 

Sunflower Seed, Domestic, %&e 
Thymol, Crystals. 

Turmeric Root, China, %4c 


Declined 


Opium, Cases, $3 

Granular, 25c 

Powdered, 25c 
Phenolphthalein, 50c 
Poppy Seed, Indian, 1c . 
Saffron Flowers, American, 3c 


Alcohol, Denatured, 1c 
Aloin, U.S.P., 2c 

Anise Seed, Spanish, %c 
Amyl Acetate, 20c 

Arnica Flowers, 5c¢ 

Cassia Buds, 2c 

Chillies, Mombassa, 2c 
Colchicum Root, 30c 

Cubeb Berries, 5 to 10c 

Flax Seed, Per Barrel, $3.50 
Foenugreek Seed, %c 
Hemp Seed, Manchurian, %ec 


Caraway Seed, African, 2c 
Cloves, Zanzibar, 4c 
Codeine, 

Dandelion Root, 3c 
Glycerin, Crude, 4c 

Grains of Paradise, Se 

Alcohol, Denatured—Quotations closed firm at Ic 
advance to 71c@72c for 180 proof and 73c to 74c a 
gallon for 188 proof. 

Alcohol Wood—The Government has not yet notified 
consumers of changes in the schedule prices. Spot 
quotations closed unchanged at $1.35 for 95 per cent. 
and $1.40 a gallon for 97 per cent. 

Aloin, U. S. P., Powdered—Smaliness of stocks 
caused a further rise in prices of 2c to 90c@95c a 
pound. 

Amyl Acetate—The demand is more active and 
stocks show a further curtailment. Prices closed 20c 
higher to $5.50 a gallon for supplies in large drums, 
in bulk, and to $5.70 for small drums. 

Arnica Flowers—Larger inquiries and light spot 
stocks forced up prices 5c to $1.20@$1.22 a pound. 


Borax—The demand is active and prices firmer owing 
to a stronger statistical position. Crystals in barrels 
are held at 734c@834c and in kegs at 8%4c@9c a pound 
for U. S. P. supplies. 

Camphor, Refined, Japanese—The demand continues 
steady in response to advices from Japan. Slabs for 
shipment during March-April are quoted at 3 shillings 
10 pence, c. i. f. Spot lots of 2% pound slabs are held 
at 99c a pound. 


Castor Oil—No. 1, U. S. P. oil is offered at 37c@38c 
a pound in barrels. Sales of No. 2 were reported at 
3034c a pound for carlots delivered New York. Some 
sellers are quoting 3lc a pound. 


Chloral Hydrate, U. S. P—The market is decidedly 
firm owing to scarcity of stocks. As a result exports 
to Great Britain have been very limited and the latter 
country is now dependent on Swiss supplies. Spot 
lots here are quoted nominal at $1.50 a pound for 
25-lb. jars. 


Codliver Oil—Newfoundland oil was raised by sev- 
eral leading firms to $100 a barrel. Prospects are for 
a small catch this season due to various difficulties 
confronting fishermen. Spot Norwegian oil here is 
held firmly at $135@$150, and Newfoundland oil at 
$90@$100 a barrel as to brand. 

Coumarin—The market is practically bare of sup- 
plies and prices closed at $1.50 higher to $25.50@$27 a 
pound. 


Carnauba Wax—The demand is active and as stocks 
are scarce offerings are limited. Holders are supplying 
regular customers only. North Country No. 3 closed 
more or less nominal at 68c@70c a pound. 


Codeine—Makers lowered prices 5c to the basis of 
$8 for sulphate supplies in bulk on the spot. Inquiries 
are active, but sellers are unable to book many orders 
for immediate delivery. 


Cubeb Berries—Scant supplies caused a further rise 
of 10c to $1.10@$1.15 for ordinary berries and 5c ad- 
vance to $1.20@$1.22 a pound for XX supplies. 

Dandelion Root—Prices eased off 3c to 32c@34c a 
pound under a lessened demand and a slight accumula- 
tion of stocks. 


Dragon’s Blood—Supplies are decidedly scarce, par- 
ticularly in reeds, and further advances are predicted. 
Holders of parcels in reeds quote $4.15@$4.25 and for 
mass 34c@59c a pound. 


Flaxseed—A sharp rise of $3.50 to $18.50 to $19 a 
barrel was established in response to a similar advance 
in the Northwest. 


Glycerin, C. P.—Prices closed firm and unchanged. 
The sentiment among producers continues bullish owing 
to the sold-up condition of most operators. Eastern 
refiners are quoting former prices on the basis of 68c 
for supplies in bulk and 69%c a pound in tins. 


Glycerin, Crude—Soap-lye loose was lowered Yc to 
47-c@48c and saponification loase was reduced %c to 
52c@52%c a pound, owing to larger offerings. 

Grains of Paradise—The market eased off 5c to 
$2.50@$2.75 a pound owing to a light demand. 

Mastic Gum—Scarcity of stocks drove up prices Ic 
to 70c@80c a pound, but limited quantities could have 
been purchased at about 65c a pound. 
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Menthol—Values closed firmer owing to stronger 
primary markets. Prices were raised 5c to $3.30@$3.35 
a pound. 

Mercury—-Lighter supplies resulted in a firmer mar- 
ket but selling agents quoted $125 for 75 pound flasks. 
A large quantity of mercury is reported to have been 
taken over by the Government, recently, from supplies 
on the coast. 


Morphine—Purchases by the Government continue, 
absorbing the bulk of manufacturers’ output. Makers 
continue to quote on the basis of $12.80 a pound for 
sulphate supplies in bulk, covering 25-ounce lots. 

Opium—Prices eased off owing to larger arrivals 
from the primary markets and price shading here by 
importers. Offerings are being made of U. S. P. in 
cases at $3 lower to $27@$28 and at 25c decline to 
$29.75 a pound for granular and powdered. 

Orris Root, Verona—Holders advanced values 2c to 
19c@20c a pound, based on decreased stocks and ad- 
vices from abroad reporting a rising market. 

Phenolphthalein—Keener selling competition led to 
a further drop of 50c a pound to $6@$6.25. 

Potassium Permanganate—Supplies of U. S. P. are 
being held at $4@$4.05 a pound, but scattered sales 
were reported at $3.90 a pound. 

Quinine—Prices show strength, deliveries of cin- 
chona bark having been virtually stopped. Orders 
from the Government also added strength to the mar- 
ket. Makers continue to quote 100-ounce lots and over 
on the basis of 75c an ounce. Offerings by second 
hands are light. 

Rhubarb Root—Stronger primary markets resulted 
in a further advance of 3c to 33c@35c a pound for high 
dried spot root. Sellers are naming from 33c@35c a 
pound. 

Saffron Flowers, American—Prices eased off 3c to 
43c@44c a pound, due to lack of demand. 

Saffron Flowers, Valencia—Increased inquiries re- 
sulted in most holders advancing prices 50c a pound 
to $13.50, but offerings were still reported at $13@ 
$13.45 a pound. Cables from primary markets abroad 
noting an advance of 30c a pound, created a firmer 
sentiment here. It is predicted that the price may 
go to $15 a pound in the near future. 

Senna Leaves, Alexandria—Spot quotations closed 
10c higher to 99c@$1.02 for whole leaves. Half leaves 
are 84c@95c a pound. 


Silver Nitrate—Manufacturers advanced prices 7%c 
to 56%c an ounce for lots of 500-ounces and over. 

Thymol—The demand is larger and stocks have dim- 
inished, resulting in a rise of 50c to $15@$16 a pound 
for crystal supplies on the spot. 

Tin Oxide—Makers are quoting prices nominal at 
75c@80c a pound for 500-pound barrels. No offerings 
are being made at these prices, because the output is 
restricted owing to the scarcity of the metal. 
parcels are very scarce and holders are asking $1 a 
pound. 





The Lippincott Chemical Company has recently 
acquired a new factory building at White street and 
Erie Railroad, Orange, N. J., and will use the structure 
as an extension to its present works. The considera- 
tion is said to have been about $20,000. 


The Maas & Waldstein Company, Avenue R. Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of chemicals and allied products, 
has recently taken out a building permit for the con- 
struction of a new two-story addition to its plant, about 
25 x 205 feet. The ‘structure, plans for which have 
been prepared, is estimated to cost $12.000. 


Spot: 
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Drug & Chemical Notes 


Castor seed to the amount of 2,000 hundredweight 
arrived at Hull on February 22. 








Exports of ipecac from Panama to the United States 
during 1917 amounted to 12,784 pounds, against 19,085 
in 1916. 


It is reported that a steamer which was to have 
sailed from a French port for New York in the near 
future with a considerable quantity of drugs has been 
commandeered by the French Government. 


Two hundred and fourteen barrels and 477 bags sul- 
phur flowers, 44 bags sulphur flour and 40 barrels vir- 
gin rock brimstone slightly damaged by water will be 
offered at auction at 11 A. M. to-morrow at pier 11, 
East River. 


Seeds invoiced at the American Consulate General 
at Tangier, Morocco, for the United States during 
1917 were: Coriander, 597,768 pounds, valued at 
$98,624; cummin, 121,254 pounds, valued at $23,750, 
and fenugreek, 124,053 pounds, valued at $11,922. 


An important item invoiced at the American consular 
agency at Ceara, Brazil, for the United States during 
1917 was carnauba wax amounting to 1,275,552 kilos, 
valued at $897,673, compared with 1,215,013 kilos, valued 
at $645,180 for 1916. 


By a decree dated January 24, all supplies of shellac 
on hand in Sweden were placed under Government 
control. Supplies in stock amounting to 5 kilos (11 
pounds) or more were to be declared to the authorities. 
before January 31. No sale of shellac can take place 
without permission of the Government Industrial Com- 
mission. 


The Minister of Agriculture of Italy has made an 
appeal to the province of Catania to take up the culti- 
vation of castor oil seed. The Ministry will furnish 
the seed and will buy the shelled product at 250 lire 
and the unshelled at 160 lire per quintal. The quintal 
is 220 pounds and in normal times the lira is worth 
$0.193. The oil is to be used for the Government’s 
aviation machines. 


Willoughby M. McCormick, president of McCormick 
& Co., manufacturers of spices, flavoring extracts, 
drugs, etc., at Baltimore, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of one of the committees comprising the National 
War Service Committee, as the representative of the 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association. It is 
through these committees that the government will 
operate to carry out its war -plans. 





OFFICERS OF OIL TRADES ASSOCIATION 


The Oil Trades Association of New York held its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Martinique on Tuesday 
evening of last week, and the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Albert J. Squier, presi- 
dent; Frederick J. Snyder, vice-president; Dennis E. 
Bergen, treasurer; and I. H. Niedrach, secretary. In- 
cluding the officers the board of directors is composed 
of J. E. Gerrodette, C. W. T. Balsley, Alpin I. Dunn, 
Michael J. Martin, August Wanek and Walter A. 
Chambers. G. A. O’Reilly, foreign trade representative 
of the Irving National Bank of New York, spoke om 
“Trade Acceptances.” 
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Prices Current of Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy 
Chemicals & Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





NOTICE — The prices herein 
quoted are for large lots in Original 
Packages as usually Purchased by 
Manufacturers and Jobbers. 

In view of the scarcity of some 
items subscribers are advised that 
quotations on such articles are mere- 
ly nominal, and not always an in- 
dication that supplies are to be had 
at the prices named. 





Drugs and Chemicals 





Acetanilid, C.P., bbls. bulk Ib. - .80 — .81 
Acetone b. 35 — .36 
Acetphenetidin . 450 — 4.70 
*Aconitine, %-oz. vials r - = 
Agar Agar, See Isinglass. 


Alcohol, 188 proof 
190 proof, U.S.P. . 


Cologne Spirit, 190 proof.... 
“i. ref. 95 sted ee 


— 4.93 
— 4.95 
— 5.05 


Sancta’, 

188 proof 
Aldehyde 
“Sweet 


Mea 
Aloin, vy. S. P., powd. 
Aluminum (see Heavy Chemi- 
ca s) lb. 


Ems Me Acetate, cryst..lb. 
Benzoate, cryst., U. S. P. Ib. 
Bichromate, C. | Spetieaes S 
a gran., bulk 
Carb.Dom. "U.Sikegs,powd tb. 
Hypophosphite Ib. 


Melcedate Pure ... 
Muriate, cP 
"7 eryst., C. P. 


ral ls 
* 
NAD 


3 SBRALRABBEES 


Gra 
Gpaiete, Pure 
Persulphate 
Phosphate “(Dibasic) Ib. 
Salicylate ib. 160 
Amy] Acetate, bulk, drums.gal. 5.50 
Antimony Chlor. (Sol. butter of 
Antimony) 
Needle powder Ib. 
Sulphate, 16-17 per cent. free 
SE eavensoensennse —— ae | 
Antipyrine, bulk 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride .oz. 
Areca Nuts 
Powdered 
Argols 
“Arsenic, red 
hite 
Atropine, Alk. U.S.P.,1-0z. v. oz. 
Sulphate, U.S.P., 1-oz. v. oz. 
Balm of Gilead Buds lb.” 
“Barium Carb. prec., pure ....Ib. 
*Chiorate, pure 
Bay ee Porto Rico . 


Sri iii 


et ee 


mR 


Benzaldehyde (see bitter oil of 
almonds) 

Benzol, See Coal Tar Crudes 

Berberine, Sulphate, 1-0z. c.v.oz. 2.50 

Beta Naphthol (see Intermediates) 


Citrate ines >. 


ee eeereereesereseee 


Ss wcbeveeen veceseeedbe 
Ib. 


Valerate 
*Nominal. 





WHERE TO BUY 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 
FUSED & CRYSTALS 


ACETANILIDE ,U.S.P. 
SPOT DELIVERY 


CAREX C0.309 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Borax, in bbls., crystals . O7%— .08% 
Crystals, U.S.P., Kegs O8Y%— .09 
Bromine, U.S.P., ‘ J 
Burgundy’ Pitch ..... subbien od .04%4— .05 
*Imported -- = 
Cadmium Bromide, rasan” Ib. 4.20 — 4.25 
Iodide $auneeoue, 
Metal sticks 


Caffeine, alkaloid, bulk . 
Hydrobromide 
Citrated, U.S.P. 











Calcium Glycerophosphate.. 
papeenecpaee, sd Ibs. 


Phosphate, Precip. 
Sulphocarbolate 
Calomel, see Mercu: 
Camphor, Am. aa" bbls.bk. os 
Square of 4 ounces 
16’s in 1-lb. -carton.... 
24s in 1-lb. cartons 
32’s in 1-lb. cartons 


b. 
{oon refined, 2%-lb. slabs Ib. 
onobromated 50 lbs, Ib. 
Cantharides, Chinese 
Powdered 
Russian 
Powdered . é 
Carbon ee. tech 500 
bs. bul ose 
: 
oe a Oxalate 
Chalk, prec. light, Eng 
eavy 
Chloral mpGeate, U.S.P. 25-Ib. 
a sebesevenontey 
Charcoal Willow, 
Wood, powdere 
Chlorine, liquid 
Chloroform, drums 


Chrysarobin, U. S. P. ... 
Cinchonidin, Alk. ... ‘loz. 
Cinchonine, Alk., crystals .. 
Sulphate 
SEE. snwskcseesenene soeen — 
Civet 
omen pow’d (Fly Poison). “tb. 
leate 
Cocaine, Hydrochloride, este 
cryst., bulk . 
Cocoa Butter, ‘bulk 
Cases, fingers 
Codeine, Alk., Bulk 
Nitrate, Bulk 
Phosphate, Bulk .. 
Sulphate, Bulk 
Collodion, U.S.P., 1-lb. cans tb. 
Colegyath, Trieste, whole Ib. 


ee 
AN 


SAU BU UL UU LAL 


cee £8. So Cer. « 
RSS PISRFRISRSSS 3 


gate BBE 1111111 e1 SREEBSES 


rr 


tend. lb 


* Re | 
x 
ee 


a4 


alii 


SS 


* 


Ne 
BSG 


RAIL II eI Ba 
Lie 
onwo =) 


es 
a) 


Spanish Apples 
— Chloride, pure cryst. Ib. 
. ae l-oz, jars, 


Besvasssskbhk & 


1B 


| 
- 


Gaseatok “Sublimate, see ee 
Cotton Soluble a 
Coumarin, refined Ib. 
Cream of Tartar, cryst.U.S. P.lb. 

Powdered, 99 p.c. Ib. 
Creosote, U.S.P. 

*Carbonate 
Cresol, U.S.P. .. 
Cuttlefish Bor: es, “Prieste - 

Jewelers large 

ma 

*Nominal. 


_ 


| 
a & 


8S. 
& 
AN 


gaat 





Cuttlefish Bone, French 

Dover’s Powder, U.S.P. 

Dragon’s Blood, Mass 
Reeds 


Emetine, Alk., 
Hydrochloride, 


34— . 
Ib. 4.15 — 4.25 
15_gr. ‘= 24 — — 2.70 
USP. 15 


— — 1.80 

Epsom Salts (see Mag. Sulph.) 

Ergot, Russian " 
Spanish 

Ether, U. S. P., 1900 


Washed 

“ucalyptol 
Formaldehyde 
Gelatin, silver 


Glycerin, C. P., bulk . 
Drums and bbls. adden 
C.P. in cans 
Dynamite, drums included. “Ib. 
Saponification, 
Soap, Lye, loose 
Grains of Paradise Ib. . 
Guaiacol, liquid .............lb. 1993 —21.75 
Guarana sails 1.00 — 1.05 
*Haarlem Oil, bottles -- = 
Hexamethylenetetramine ....]b. 100 — 1.15 
Hops, N. Y., 1917 prime,.....lb. .45 — .50 
Pacific Coast, 1917, Prime lb. .23 — .% 
Hydrogen Peroxide, U.S.P., 10 gr. lots 
4-oz. bottles ........+ + -8T 
12-0z. bottles . 
16-0z. bottles .......e00- 


pees none 


BERENRR 


occcccccccccccccoes “Ib. 1,34 
cccece coccccceelD. 


A o0U Ste Py se 
oa 
bs 
wo 


BeISR 1 


Iodine, Reshtined 

ie, Powdered, bulk - 
Crystals 

Iron Citrate, U.SP. 
Phosphate, U.S.P. 
Pyrophosphate, U.S.P. 

Isinglass, American........... 
Japanese coe 
Russian 

Kamala, U. S. P. 

Kola Nuts, Wst Indies 

Lanolin, hydrous, cans 

nhydrous, 

Lead Iodide, U.S.P 

Licorice, Mass, Syrian Ib 
*Sticks, bdls. Corigliano ... 

Lapilin, 0. B. P.. sccecsowsces Ib. 

Lycopodium, U. S. P 

Magnevinn, Carbonate, kegs Ib. 

Glycerophosphate 

—.. Sbebnee oe 


Ovide, tins light 
Peroxide, can8 ......cccceelb 
Salicylate -— 
Sulphate; Epsom Saits, ” ‘tech 

100-Ibs. 


UT. S, Pi cccccccsccccces 100-1by 


Manganese Glycerophos 
Hypoph osphite 


fe 
o Pe. . : 
SRUSSliiil 


Ne 


. as = 
IsSsysk 1% 


np 
8 


eeeeceeres 


Peroxide 
Sulphate, crystals ebeandceee 
Manna, large flake 
Small flake 
Menthol, Japanese 
Mercury, flasks, 75 lbs. 
REEMEOD ccsisnssesseescese wb. 
SS Raa ccocekD. 
Powdered oocekty 
. Y ly 3 Pp. C. ceceld. 
p. \ 
Calouel, American 
Corrosive Sublimate cryst. Ib. 
Powdered, Granular ......1b. 
Green 


Red Precipitate 
Powdered ........ 
White Precipitate 
Powdered ...... ae 
*Nominal. 


IPLTLITTTIEII TET See RelaseRs Bil 
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Methylene Blue, medicinal.. 
Milk, powdered ; 
Mirbane Oil, refined, drums Ib. 
Morphine, Acet. bu 4 
Sulphate, bulk 
~~ 


oz. 
Ethyl, "Hydrochioride, 1-0z.v.02. 
Moss, Iceland lb. 


Hydrochloride, on 


.Ib. 15.00 7.0 

Ib. .16 

4— 
—12, 


Inish * lb. 
Musk, pods, Cab...... eer 


Tonquin 
Grain Cab 


Synthetic 


Stans ceiewew seeee0Z, 22,00 


Naphthalene, See Coal Tar Products. 


Nickel and Ammon. Sulphate Ib. 
Sulphate _ 
Novocain 
Nux Vomica, 
Powde: 
*Opium, cases, U.S.P. 
Granular 
Powdered, U.S.P. 
pur. 


(See Pgensinn).. 
w 


Paris Green, 5 
Petrolatum, wight ‘walkie bbls. 

Cream Mite. «a 

Lily White .. 

Snow White .... 
Phenolphthalein .... 
— yellow 


*Pilocarpine, Alk. 
7 ae 
Poppy Heads .. 
Petassium acetate 
Bicarb. 
Bisulphate 


Glycerophosphate, bulk 
Hypophosphite, bulk 
Todide, bulk . 
Lactophosphate. 
Permanganate, U.S.P. 
Salicylate 
Sulphate, C.P. 
Tartrate, pretense 
Procaine, oz. bottles 
5 gr. bottles 
Quinine; Sulph. 100 oz. tins .. 
oz. tins ... 
25-oz. tins . 
5-oz. tins 
ee eee 
Second Hands 
*Amsterdam 
*Java 
Quinidine Alk. crystals, tins 
Sulphate, tins 
Resorcin crystals, U.S.P.. 
Rochelle Salt, crystals, bxs., me 
Powdered, bbls. 
Saccharin, U.S.P., soluble.... 
U.S.P., Insoluble 
Salicin, bulk 
Salol, U.S.P., bulk 
Sandalwood .. 
Ground 
Santonin, cryst., 
Powdered 
ammony, resin 
Powdered 
Seidlitz Mixture, bbls. 
Silver Nitrate 500-0z. lots 
Soap, Castile, white, pure.. 
Marseilles, white 
Green, pure 
Ordinary 
Pp. Castile, Mottled, pure 
tdinary 1 
dium, Acetate,U.S.P..gran. 
Benzoate, ran. C.S.P 
Bicarb. U. Es pwd, bbls. 
Bromide, U.S.P » bul 
Cacodylate 0 
Citrate, U.S.P., cryst. ...... 
Granular, U.S.P. 
Glycerophosphate. crystals.. 
Hypophosphite, U.S.P 1 
Todide, bulk 
Phosphate, U.S.P., gran.. 
Recrystalized 
rie 
eminal. 
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Si OO. 
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BSI 1 Sal 


“19% 
80 
—12.80 


—15.90 
—18.05 
25 
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—10.50 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Antoine Chiris Co. 


e& NEW YORK ‘BE 
IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
SYNTHETIC CHEMICALS 


ESSENTIAL - OILS 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 


Sodium Salicylate, U.S.P....1b 
Sulph. (Glauber’s Salt) .. 
Tungstate 

Spermaceti, blocks 

Spirit Ammonia, U. 

Aromatic, U. 
Nitrous Ether, GSP 
Ether Comp. 

Storax, liquid cases 

Strontium Bromide, bulk.. 
Todide, bu 
Nitrate 
Salicylate, U.S.P. q 

Strychnine Alkd,cryst,%vial oz. 
Acetate oz. 
Nitrate oz. 
Sulphate, crystals, bulk .. 

Sugar of Milk, powdered 

Sulphonal, 100 oz. lots 

Sulphonethylmethane, U.S.P. Ib. 

Sulphonmethane, U.S.P. .....1b. 

Sulphur, BBS. .2.0ecccceve 100 lbs. 


Flour com’! bags 

















- 


eo re 


A.NPRNE & Bes 
SRARRSVSASASSEBIES 


SIL i RRIRBISSEaRIIE 


: 
oy 
8 


Tamarinds 
3.70 — 3.80 
62 624 
67 68% 
. 54 59 
. 1500 --16.00 
a 
2B— 
a 


Tartar Emetic, 
Casks 
Terpin Hydrate 
Thymol, crystals, U.S.P. ... i 
Iodide, U.S.P., bulk 
Tin, bichloride, bbls. 
Oxide, 500 Ib. bbls. 
Toluol. See Coal Tar Crudes. 
Turpentine, Venice, True.... 
Artificial 
Spirits, see Naval Stores. 
Vanillin 
Witch Hazel Ext., dble dist., 
DDS. ecasduseccinscaveene gal. 
Zinc Carbonate 
Chloride 
Iodide, bulk 
Metallic, C, P, ‘ 
Oxide, Powd. U.S.P., bbls. Ib. 


os 


3.65 — 3.73 
.06 .07 


75 80 





“itric, crystals, bbls. 
Powdered 

Cresylic, 95-100 p.c. 

Chromic, U.S.P. 

*Formic, 75 Fa aa ° 

Gallic, U.S.P. 

Glycero aot oy 

Hydriodic, sp. g. 

Hydrobromic, Conc. 

H agree U.S.P. 
ilute 3 p 


Lactic, 

Molybdic, CP. 

Muriatic, 20 deg. carboys.... 

et. 42 deg. carboys 

Nitro Muriatic 

Oleic, purified 

Oxalic, cryst.,, 

*Picric, kegs 

Phosphoric, U. S. 

Pyrogallic, ce A 
Crystals, bottles 

ab ony purified 

Technical 

Salicylic, 

Stearic, tri le’ " pressed 

Sulphuric, 

Sulphurous 

Tannic, U.S.P., bulk 

Tartaric Crystals, U.S.P.. 
Powdered, U. S, P 


eccccee Th. 
Ib. 


Clarpeee ee net Ib. 
Hypephosphorous, SO PiGicccce Ib. 
U.S. Ba Ib. 


75 


75% 


7S%— .76 


1.10 
1.25 


1.15 
1.55 


— 1.15 
— 1.50 





Essential Oils 





Almond, bitter 
Artifi cial, 
Free from chlorine .. 
Amber, crude 
Rectified 
Anise . 
Bay .. 
ony 
Synthetic .... 
Bois de Rose 


Cajuput, bottle, Native, cs. 
Camphor, heavy gravity.. 
Japanese, white 
Caraway 
Cassia, 75-80 p.c. tech. ... 
Lead Free 
Redistilled, U.S.P. 
Cedar Leaf 
Cedar Wood 
Cinnamon, Ceylon, heavy 
Citronella, Ceylon, drums.. 


Copaiba 
Coriander 
Cubebs .. 
Cumin .... 
Erigeron 
Eucalyptus, 
Fennel, sweet 
Geranium, rose, African 

Bourbon 

Turkish 
Ginger 
Gingergrass 
coer B 

uniper Berries, 

Fwrice rect. 

Wood 
Lavender Flowers 


Australian 





Acetic, 56 p.c. 
Glacial, 99 p.c. 
Acetyl-salicylic 
*Benzoic, from gum 
ex. toluol 
Boric, cryst., bbls 
Powdered, bbls, 13Y%— .15 
Butyric, Tech., 60 p.c........- Ib. 1.45 — Loo 
Camphorie . 435 — 4.45 
*Carbolic, crys., .57 .58 
1-lb. bottles 63 64 


5-lb. bottles 61 
50 to 100-lb, tins 59 


134%— .14% 

45 — .50 
2.50 — 2.75 
5.25 — 5. 50 

13%— .15 


U.S.P., drs. 1b 





Chrysophanic * 6 — 6.35 
*Nominal. 


Limes, Expressed 
Distilled 
Linaloe 
Mace, distilled 
Mustard, natural 
Artificial 
Neroli, i 
Petale 
Artificial 
Nutmeg 
Orange, bitter, W. Indian....1 
Sweet, West Indian 
Italian, sweet 
Orris Concrete 
Origanum, Imitation 
Patchouli 
Pennyroyal 
Imported 


chlorine traces. “Ib. 
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Peppermint, Pe Atschiesae «lb. 
pbapbebenbesisrboevuntel b. 
Petit Grain, So. America ...1b. 
ee, EEE --lb. 
Pinus Sylvestus ...... oheseeee Ib. 
ED eb ithicvkhusksiveccucad lb 
Rose, taanpal Sobobenveviecks oz. 
Synthetic ....... oceOE, 
Rosemary, French -elb. 
| tee Sea «lb. 
Sandalwood, East In -Ib. 
Sassafras, natural Ib. 
eee lb. 
ee «Ib. 
s ee lb. 
IER Reb iviuncasbaccis: Ib. 
ee 
Thyme, red, French . 

White, French ....... c 
“Wine, Ethereal, light...... 
Wintergreen, leaves, true ... ‘b 

Birch, Sweet 





Synthetic, Usi _ 
Wormseed . i 
Wormwood ............ . 4 
Ylang lang, Bourbon . 12 

SEES. Seubephiseoes 26. 

PEE. Sivnvencon lb. 

OLEORESINS 
Aspidium (Malefern) ...... -elb. * 
——. 1-lb. bottles ...... ib * 
RRS 3. 
*Parsley Fruit (Petrosclisumlt, 6.75 
TE, MEET nicmnvcscccnecce Ib. 10.50 
Mullein (so-called) .......... «>. 5.00 
Orris, domestic .............. lb. 4, 
_ eee eccccccclD 


S 
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Ind 90 wooo oo 
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Crude Drugs 





ee 








ee ib. 
. “South American ....... Ib. 
i, RR gal. 
regon 
ee 
WOE Sobesbocesstateskectsunnce 
en eT Ib. 
Basswood Bark, _Deenned — 
weer i eR Ib. 
i REL: Ib. 
Buckthorn pencestesnevecescess SD. 
| Senne, Ib. 
Cascara Sagrada ........ cococlh, 
Cascarilla, quills .............. lb. 
MEE xivércewinssoked Ib 
(0 eee: b 
Cinchona, red quills ......... Ib. 
DON Senbiboceberconinecs th. 
_; a eeeeeeaens Ib. 
6 re a 
gO Se eae ~ 
Powdered, boxes ........ b. 
*Maracaibo, yellow, powd. ib 
SINNED. - ciccccrucseancal 
oe, eae en ib. 
Cg ee ea: Ib. 
Cramp Poe) pernesasene Ib. 
Dogwood, imate poemebesese ID. 
sy _ | SSR Ib. 
Select “eg, ae eeeelb. 
SEED, svbnsnkneccccgs eeelb. 
DINNE  S6 Ui nexeskeveiehcaate Ib. 
SE ea EE Ib. 
MEN. Scics pibkebehonepecse Ib. 
Oak, -_ pékbbebheekeesonrbaee Ib. 
PEE Ken ciscsneie “oouben Ib. 
gy od Peci, bitter 02222227: i 
nd phebrasheborsbess sober Ib. 
Prickly Ash, Southern ..... Ib 
BEEN. cesssvesceoncnel % 
PROD sviscwevsvnvenccite Ib. 
of Fruit .. . 
PEEEED .Sissdprecvecooccscis b. 
Sassafras, ordinary ...... . 
EOE C.seitsiibn bei unhsketh 
Simaruba  ....0<s000 eeebenen lb 
i EEE. sindevivcndice = § 
beh elbowsbenetSedonsese ms N 
eee lb 
Wahoo, of Root a 
ee - lb. 
Willow, Black «Ib. 
TE cae us Ib. 
White Pine .. «lb. 
White Poplar .... --Ib. 
“Nominal. 
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chess chbWeoswewicussey Ib. 
*Chicle, Mexican 
Damar Batavia, No, 1..... ‘Ib. 
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“Turkey, Seats seWebebeceuneaect 
*Seco 








ONdS ...666 eoccccccccselD, 2.20 — 2,28 
een seovkD, 13 
LEAVES AND HERBS 
ery one sicasowene Ib 
BRUMODY .cicccecesse cocccce eoeelb 
RON MEM. Xsusibaaascnascakirs «lb 
OEMEORNE cccsénnccnesene 
Boneset, leaves and tops.. mee 
ee ee eer 
Cannabis, ‘true, imported....1b. 
EF ERTIES 
Catnip ..co» pocedevecoccceccccedD 
OO ee peesseebeun e 
Chiretta ....... chebewen vccccccelDe 
SEE, DEMMED se sessescsrccs «lb. 
WAWGKENID .cccscscoccesccseed lb. 
ES ea eee covceeliy 
MD chy kcnseeasiarenenaukte lb. 
OER. GRE -sccsssecsccoccccccncdth 
Damiana ...... seseesanwesensie 
SY 
Digitalis, Domestic eeeseseve Ib. 
Samorted Conbavvcccoceccccoct 
EES Ib. 
Euphorbia Pilulifera <2... Ib. 
Grindelia Robusta ........... lb. 
*Henbane, German ..........- lb. 
EM: skckivavynvscssouse Ib. 
SELES eksvnvessveetecer lb. 
SUE co Aubhavhhontenssuass oxuees 
| ei Ib. 
—— ° ooekD. 
aurel 2.200. «lb. 
Life = palatal » cool). 
Liverwort .....0- lb. 
REGED. cueuansnevesesbassscs «Ib. 
SEMUIOD - cavetsnstnisnensvcs oveoekDs 
*Marjoram, German ..........1b. 
so ee Ib. 
ee onseseentits 
ERREMONUEL -ccndsnctncecosnon mp 
Peppermint, ‘American occcoeke 
SE. chebepben asiepeee seseeee cele 
eS Ln oveekd. 
Plantain ..... abebeeebesuses -elb, 
Bo a lb. 
Queen of the Meadow ........ lb. 
BO IL. cincahnwdnnawes soon 
MOMEEED <caccueseccn eseun eects 
OE: dbanecsbesnaene pbabcheaeneee Ib. 
*Sage, stemless, Austrian ...lb. 
REMEEMN, cendauesesseaiene lb. 
Greek, eerne ene snens «Ib, 
Spanish Cesecescccccesooes b. 
OED dickcsiWcabedschonkaad Ib 
Senna, Alexandria, whole...1b. 
ae covcedy 
PI... ssntvssesehniapenl lb. 
POO scvesneasencsscees Ib. 
RERUETOY saicinecsesovceccds 
RUMEN DAs tu cbehskensusbasackcine lb. 
POUR? VIG secscccessse eovces Ib. 
PEMD: cossuscesecnseeenen ae 
Spearmint, American ..... ooekts 
Stramonium .......... Werewens Ib. 
ened sprees pacaenns cena 
yme Spanish ..... sawtene eas 
a er cccccccede 
SN SEE Sich ctcbscbehowseceon Ib. 
Witch Hazel ......ccccce eoocelD. 
Wormwood imported ......... «lb. 
WME TNDD snskisscccnaxceve lb. 
ROOTS 
Aconite, English ....... enanan lb 
he, ee Ib, 
SER) Withbbaen aucune eee 
"RONEN coscsscceccese 
UR .-suinvscnbanscaoess 
Abhee RED cu vansescexecevaene 
An ol _ American peice db. 
“German ..sseccses RSET 
mn Stabe eeubar peaesnes cold. 
Arrowroot, vemrenneny n00besu Ib. 
Bermuda ........ onienete 
St. Vincent. cocvcccccel 
Bamboo Brier ............ eeeelb, 
lS aes cocccced De 
Belladonna ......... esvetnocn Ib. 
Powdered ......ccceceoee Md, 
Berberis, aq. ..... seetenssewdls 
eee cccccccccccoccclty 
a.  sossparcsasiwade sean wae, 
J Se eae Ib. 





*Nominal. 
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Drugs & Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals and Dyestuffs in Original Packages 





BIGSGAR coveccesscacccccccccescds 
Bryonia .eccccccccccccccccccccel Dy 
Burdock, Imported 
American erccccccccccccccced De 
Calamus, bleached ...........Ib. 
Usbleatied, eanaen ances 
Cobgeh, . 
=" 
Colchicum er 
Colombo, whole 
Comfre 
Culver’s 
Cranesbill see Geranium. 
Dandelion, English .........tb. 
erican seccccccccd ty 
Doggrass Dom.-Rock Co... 000d. 
Cut Bermuda ...........Ib. 
MMMBOOR cccocccccceosceccsestts 
Elecampane  ...ccccccccccccceel De 
RRUDNUIRE). coscccsecccccsccnccocdty 
Gelsemium ......ccccccscccseeslD. 
Gentian ....... seveaneeennaseenie 
Powdered 
Geranium 
Cope. Jen ape, unbleached tp 


ecccccvceeelD. 


Ginseng, , HS seseosenoed> 
Wild, Eastern 
Northwestern 
Southern 


Golden Seal . 
Powdered ......see00- 
Hellebore, Black 
hite, BES ccccccccccede 
Powdered ....seccccceeceeeld. 
PAUEDOTOO soccceccocccscoccliy 
Ipecac, Cartagena 5 
Powdered .......44 oe 


ccccccccccccccoel De 


eecee 


*Lady Slip; ooee 
Licorice, Senisa. an 
Spanish natural, a ow 


ve ee docoelDe 


Lovage, American .......+..lb. 
Manaca 

Musk, Russian .........6....Ib. 
Orris, Florentine, bold :.....¥b. 


Finger .....s00. eséanes "Ib. 
Pa. sira ~ amie sae mae 
Pellitory ........ ee 
ae BERR. 
piierley ececccccccccccceccocccente 

Poke ... 


Rhatan 
Baka Shensi . 


High Dried 


Sarsaparilla, Honduras ....... 
American 
MEOZICRD ...cccccece Keawwen 
ms oie 
uthern .. 
Serpentaria an oe 
Skunk Cabbage ............- Ib. 
*Snake, Black ..... pieene 


ane cbenacaeens® >» 
Selkensea inadanaew ee lb. 
Silghe coc 
Turmeric, “Aieppy eins eee 
Chin 


Madras 
Unicorn false ‘(heionias) 
yore? (A agit ats 
erian, Belgian 
*E lish . 


ecccreccccccccccooees 


eeeerceecccere 


. 


eee eereeessees 


“Japanese ..... 
Yellow a sweavwee 





Mma good bleached. .1b. 
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Sey 


b. 10.00 
b. 15.00 
b. 12.00 — 15.00 
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& GB SbR ake 


pei 


30 
31 
24 
19 
3.00 
2% 
15 
10 
3.00 
2A 
16 
16 


es 


Ske &! 


ae 


10 
21 


Ey 


—12.00 
—18.00 


si 8 
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eee yet 


en eee 
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3 Skewes 


brbendeetaedanese’ 
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Sleeper Bred | Baeeprerk s 
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58 


26 
29 
4 
3.10 
3.40 
3.05 
60 
65 
19 
90 


®, a 
ka bRS RRR 


3 RASESR BESS 


be BBS By 





33 — .34 
3.95 — 4.00 
oa. 


ME ssc ceawasvessaweson cooeekD. 
Cofchicum sepescecente 
Conium . sovcececceDe 
Coriander, ‘Natural sanachet 3 
Bleached, reeneatet eooeeelby 
BOWIE ctacevewsetecssccce 
Cumin, Levant asia 
Mal 


cocvccccccccccccccecsodlils 
Mogad: 


OF - cccncccovevececoecs 
Morocco ......esse00 soccccceedD 
iL eer cismasee eee 
Fennel, French 
*German, smal] ..... 
*Roumanian, small 
Flax, whole ........ ‘od 
Ground ......see0- 
.Foenugreek 
Domestic 
Hemp, Manchurian ..... ‘ve 
“Russian <" “ppecnene 
{ob's naan — b. 
— oe 
belia cjancanaveecencasllis 
ames Bari, Brown ......Ib. 
Bombay, Brown ......+. 
California, brown 
Dutch, yellow 
English, yellow . 
*German, yellow cacaéeverciiie 
Parsley goueeecacniie 
Poppy, Dutch .......eseseeeeelb. 
Russian, blue .......e.e00- «Ib. 
Indian b. 
Rape, English . 
Japanese von 
omestic .. 
Sabadilla ...... 
a Hispidus ..... 
eeebanas cesceacennsele 
Sunflower, domestic .........Ib. 
South American ... «Ib. 
Worm, American .... «Ib. 
pe | rere ccvcccelDe 


SPICES 


Cassia, Betevia, No. 1.......Ib. 
ina, Selected, cs ..,....Jb 
igon genuine 

Capsicum, African .........Ib. 

Japan lemtaaneeannate 

Cassia Buds ... 

Chilies, Japan .. 

Mont! 
Cinnamon, Ceylon ...... 
Cloves, Amboyna . 
Zanzibar 
Ginger, _ ate sme oanesenineaa 
Cochi tb. 


lune, bleached .........Ib. 
Unbleached ..........+.++.1b. 
Japan ..... weeseeses sodececceki 
Mace, Banda, ae, 2 ccccccsccss 
Batavia, No. 
Pepper, ‘back, si 
epper, blac ing . eese 
White eit 


venue eecce cosccccececes ee 


ee eceecece 





eeeereescoe 


WREE 6 BRR 


ae 
LI 
au 


y AR | 


“ 
; oT 


: We 


Bees, white ....... aannece is 
Yellow, crude ........ ae 
Yellow, refined ....... = 


*Candelilla 
*Carnauba, 
No. 


————— 


KS 
x 


BBS 


*Montan, crude .. 
Substitute 
(Qzokerite, crude, brown 
*Green ee 
“Refined, white 
“Domestic .....++ 
Refined, yellow sane 
Paraffin, ref’d 120 deg. m.p. ‘Db. 
Foreign, 130 deg. m.p. Ib. 
Stearic Acid— 
Single pressed . 
Double pressed ........+++e-s1b. 
Triple pressed ......+. eee | 


*Nominal. 


i) 


Be peeee 1 | 
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Heavy Chemicals 





Acetic ant, 2 p. c. sessccseneelDe 
56 p.c. ... 


Ks 
iT 


pane 


1 1g Bebbeagehbee Beebe abee Ries 


agi ee, ae ‘ 
Ground ee 
Powdered .... lb. 
Potash lump 
Ch 


Thi 


w grade ...... 

Ammonia, Anhydrous . «lb. 
Ammonia Water, 26 deg. ” car Ib. 
20 deg., carboys .........++.1b. 
18 deg., poe os ee 

16 deg., car ererererere 
Ammonium chloride, US-P.clip. 
Sal Ammoniac, gray ....lb 
pe white ] 


“ 


' 





" 
® 
ria 


Lum 
Sulphate, foreign veeeee OD Ibs. 
Domestic ..........--100 Ibs. 
Antimony Salts, id Ib. 
65 p. Cc. oe 


g 


47 PP. Co ccccee 
Blanc Fixe, dry 
Barium, chloride 
Dioxide .cccccoscccccccoscecelits 
Nitrate «lb. 
Barytes, p Seneed, white......ton 30.00 —35.00 
Off COlOF ...ccccceseecceoeestOn 14.00 —18.00 
Bleaching powder, 35 p.c...... Ib. 
“Cate spread -100 Ibs. 
Carbide ...ccccccccccccccceetOn 70,00 
Carbonate 
Chloride, solid, f.o.b. “NY. ton 23.00 
Granulated, f.0.b, N. Y. ton 
Solid, second hands...ton 30.00 
. second hands...ton 40.00 
Sulphate, 98-99 p.c. Ib. 
Carbon tetrachloride ........lb. 
Copper Carbonate ........ee0- 
Sebacetate (Verdigris) aye |S. 
Powdered .........0+ «lb. 
Sulphate, 98-99 P- Coo 
Second hands 
Powdered 
Copperas, f.0.b, works 
Fusel Oil, crude ......... . gal. 
Refined .........- gal. 
Hydrofluoric, 30 pc. in ‘bis. “tb. 
p. c. in carboys ....... 
52 p. c. in carboys .......+-- _ 


Lead, pone, | aoe sugar. .lb. 
White Ib. 
Broken 
Granulated 

Arsenate, powdered oases sith 
Paste 
*Nitrate 
Oxide, Litharge, Amer. pd. = 
Pavtige American 
ore 
White, "Basic Carb., 
in Oil, 100 Ibs. or over...Ib. 
ng fish ee «lb. 
Basic Sulphate .... 
Magnesite, f.o.b. Cal 
& ah. E. ove 


z 


ib 
Bhes? 


8 Ek 
ut 
& 


eeeeeseeces eoececeee 


ait | 


sa 


eecesees Ceeeeerercese 


secececes 


Muriatic acid, 
18 deg. carboys ... 
20 deg. carbays 
22 deg. carboys 
Nitric acid, 36 
*38 deg. *carboys. 
a ym carboys 
deg. carb 
ah ortis, 
3B deg. carboys ..........- 
40 deg. carboys .........- 
42 deg. carboys . 
Plaster of Paris 
True Dental 
Potassium Bichromate 
Potash Caustic, 88-92 
Carbonate, calc 
Chlorate, cryst. 
Powdered 
Muriate, Hee c.perton ton350. 00 
Prussiate, red . Ib. 2.25 — 2. 
Yellow s 
“Neminal, 


aati via 


whe 
AS 
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| 
wv 
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Seitgetre, Granulated . .28%4— .29 WHERE TO BUY Black 100 p.c ........lh. 
Refined pont “31 31% === Black, 150 p.c. . Ib 


Soda Ash, 58 p.c. in bags 100 E.F.DREW & CO., Ine. | Sulphur Blue’ oo. eeesets sees lb, 


In bbls. .........+.100 Ibs. 
Caustic, dom., 75 p.c.. -100 Ibs. 50 BROAD ST. NEW YORK Brown Chestnut ....lb 


Powd. or gran. 76 p.c. Green 
Sodium Bichromate et Aniline Dyestuffs ‘cra tgg AST 
re ate die es: iit -- — Dyewood Extracts Saw eon yom ‘ 
oe SY Industrial Oils ge Be 
Cyanide .. TS J P Chemicals 








ISSR 


CTPERILIVAE LER 


PN. wep 


eet: aaa NHK 
RSSSSseRSesarsr 


Victoria Blue, DESC ose 
Victoria Green .... 
Victoria Red 
he» ening Ringe neh —_ 
ellow for woo 
NATURAL DYESTUFTS 

Annatto, 
Seed 
Carmine No. 40 . 

hineal 


Gambier, see tannin, 
Indigo, apcevenn Nabe 


Valonia, solid, 65 p.c. tan 
H . 


st 
PLO BANE 





Resorcin, Technical 
irate, lb. .06%— 10644} Fetranitromethylaniline 
nies J 9-Toluidine 
Erussiate, p-Toluidine . lb. 
Silicate, 40 p 3. 2. , oluol, pure ..gal. 
Sulph, Glauber’s ‘salt 100 Ibe. 1. ; sToluol, Lotmnereial, 90 p.c. = 
Sulphide, 60-62 p.c. cryst....1b. 05 x ins uylenediamine ... «eID. 
chbbeseneukil per 100 Ibs. 3. 4.00 _4 Xylene, : 
Sulphur y Sane f.0.b. PN. Y. ton 45. Y ylene, 
o. b. Baltimore , ; 
Suiget ie Acid 


on 


HANDED OO 
2 PRMONENON 
SSRAASATESR 


BRSYBSESyE) 8 


Hale atl se ee 


COAL-TAR GOLORS 
60 deg. Pyrite Acid Black . 1.40 
deg. Brimstone am Acid Blue » 2.25 
Oleum n 75. . Acid Brown coolb. 2.60 
Battery Acid, car’sper iodibs. / Acid Fuchsin -.. --lb. 7.00 
*Nominal. Acid Orange ... elb.  .45 
Acid Orange II . -lb.  .65 


a 
BDOwdhd 


IRISBSRRS 


Dut 
Nutgalls, blue eo . 

TRRIEND  caesekessecsson aesanke Ib. 
Persian Berries .--elb. 
econ Bark, see tanning. 

umac, see tanning. 
Turmeric, Madras 








g 


Dyestuffs, Tanning Materials 
and Accessories Acid Scarlet 
Alpine Yellow 


COAL-TAR CRUDES AND Alvzarin Blue. ' 
INTERMEDIATES izarin Blue, bright ... 


Alizarin Blue, medium 
Acid Benzoic . = . Alizarin Brown, conc, 

i 1 Alizarin Orange 
Alkali Blue 


im 
<j 
AN 





BES: 


Camwood, chips 
Fustic, sticks . 


UIOO CONTIO CO ether ee CO tn to ee 


_ 


Ref Ib. 
Acid Reattisinmias sulphate. . 
— ~ — crude it 


ee Base 
p-Amidophenol Hydrochloride ib. 
Aminoazobenzene 

Aniline Oil, drums extra 
Aniline Salts 

“Aniline for red 


Alpine Red 

Azo Carmine 

Azo Yellow ° 
Azo Yellow, green shade . 
Azo Yellow, red shade . 
Auramine 

Bismarck Brown Y 
Bismarck Brown F., 
Bismarck Brown FF cone. .. 
Bismarck Brown 3R 
Bismarck Brown R 
Bright Red 

Chrome Blue .... 


NMDOANANA pees 


- hips 5 
ypernic, chips 
Logwood Sticks 
ips 
Resriees see tanning. 
ed Saunders, chips 
EXT 


8 Bessss| 


— 
“N 


ann double ....... eeaseuewn 
Tri ple eee 
Goasesnmaned 

Cutch, Mangrove, see 
Rangoon, oxes .. 


Chrome Red 
Crysamine Yelio 
Chrysoidine R 
Chrysoidine Y 
Congo Red . 
Crystal Violet | 
Direct Bl + i 
Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct 

Direct F, 
Direct 


$i - ue . Direct 
iethylaniline ... eeeelbd. 4. : Direct Fast Yellow .. 
Dimethylaniline -lb. 63 68 | Direct Violet . 
Dinitrobenzol «Ib. Fast Red, 6B extra, con’t.. 
4m-Dinitrobenzene T extra, contract ........,.1b 
Dinitrochlorbenzene Fast Scarlet, contract ..... ost 
Dinitronaphthalene Fur Black, extra ......00. one 
-Dinitrophenol Fur Brown B ...... erhesneue 
*Dinitrotoluol . Fur Brown GG 
Diphenylamine . — Fuchsine’ Crystals 
Dioxynaphthalene . Green Crystals, Brilliant ... 
_ Hydrazobenzene (ndigo 20 p.c. paste ........Ib 
nduline Indigotine, conc. 1 
_Methylanthraquinone er gag paste 
onodinitrochlorbenzol Induline ... 
— onoethylanili Magenta 
~~ _Naphthalene, f K Metanil Yeflow . 
SP cibeenbipenskecuntensiny Ib. Medium Green 
Ae hthalenediamine Methylene Blue, tech 
aphthol ...... evecene Methy! Violet 
“b-Naphthol, Technical . Naphthol Green .... 

Sublimed 1 Nigrosine, Oil Sol. . 
-a-Naphthylamine ............. Nigrosine, spts. sol. 
b-Naphthylamine — water sol., 

~SNeainias sbubeebense 

itrobenzene 


SSSSASRShSsuskesssssusses 


RESSoRkasssssehessseeRssnessages 


0 
on 
(2 mt et ND GODS Go et Bo PO et Tn Co 00 


emia 
Flavine 


i 
aii bE nist 


“J 
eo 
POWWWUOD SNNUWHAWHy 


seh 


ametine ee q 
Crystals ......csecccees aeoswe Ib. 
oa pernic, liquid Ib. 
igo, natural for cotton....Ib. 
‘her SOE cacheebocsssneee cove 
Indigotine, 100 p.c. pure oasabs 
Logwood, solid ........0+ coceelD. 
rystals 
51 deg., Twaddle 
Contract 
Osage Orange— 
Powdered ...... sivcesecccccsghe 
Paste 
Persian Berries ... 


ebracho, see se 
Juercitron 


w 


Shasesheneuesss 
lke Sbbeeii bP 


J 
oo 


ENP NPNNSBwENOWHwN. ANd, KK NDHEFNHNK AN WwW 
SSSSARSSSASRSSRE 
Li 
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Ss x 
31 Rakin 
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is Sis | 


oneal 








Albumen, Egg 
B imported 


zs 


FP Ser ress 
6d 2 Ct CO bet ee ee 


ry 


RERRSSSSERE 


Turke coves 
Zinc Dust, prime heavy 
TANNIN: 


G 


-_ 
bb] 


RABRAR | 


et 


Bay: 


Algarobilla 
Divi Divi 
Hemlock Bark 
Mangrove —— ned hee ».ton 60.00 
ark, SA. a eoveeeeton 45.00 
sienttane ton 60.00 
OS soceeeeseton 15.00 
Ground seccesecceses tO 3 — 
ss “Bark ‘No. ‘i meee 
No. owbsvesens . 
Sumac, Sicily, 27 p.c. tan.. 
Virginia, "p.ce tan ......ton 50. 
Vee Cups 


Jet 

gL ae OE .ceevswssee 
Uf = aes cocccccceogel 
Oil Orange 

Oil Scarlet 

Oil sane awebeee coccccelD. 
Orange, R. G., contract eovens 
Orange y, SPREy  sosercengsecen 
Ponceau 


SSRRBIARSSSASSSSES 


2, p 
DEN eeemwsand 


Nitronaphthalene 
-p-Nitrophenol 
Nitrotoluol 
—Nitrotoluol ... 
-o-Nitrotoluol ........ 
—@ Fhenylencdiom ne 
‘Pheno 
eth neha > 
thalic Anhydride . oe 
Pseudo-Cumol Sulphur Black: ........... 
~Resorcin, crystals, U.S.P. ... ulphur Black E.S, standard e cocccccccccccccce tO 
* Neminal. * Nominal. Wattle REE . ccccccvcsesevess tl 


seats 
S Ws, =~, |. N 
prs soon 
SssssRse 
e, RaSnewwn 
SSSSSSRNeeshk 


ceric. Blue 


92 9 Ct et Re BO BD 
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DEXTRINES AND STARCHES 


Imported Potato Starch 
Paid 








Chas. Morningstar & Co. 


WOOLWORTH BLD 


STARCHE 
DEXTRINES 


Domestic Potato Starch 
Potato Dextrine white or 


G. - BARCLAY-6005-6 


Globe Pearl Starch 

Globe British Gum 
*REFINED SUG. 
(Prices in Barrels) 








bp 





$esisoaasucvcseseeves 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.65 


— 
—e 


tCrude f. o. b. mil 
Pine Oil, white steam ......gal. — — °° | Standard Gran. .../°°°°7’ 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 


* Prices fixed by Government. 








ed 
Rapeseed, ref'd. bbls Soap Makers’ Materials 


— 
— 











Rosin, oil, first rect, 
d ANIMAL AND FISH OILS 


en, crude, f.o.b.mills.gal 


ISSSR 31 BI B81 1B 





Slassea lier 181 | RR 








Ss 


dist. ............1b. White, bleached, winter. 


PETUT dd dears 


ke 
BRE 
































Ss a 
aa Drugs & Chemicals, 
ry 
00 TANNING EXTRACTS 
| Chestnut, ordinary, 25 p.c. tan, 
$ | atwcpn Rtas Lg 
50 Clarified, 25 p.c. tan, bbls. Ib. | 
90 Crystals, ordinary ..........1b, — — 
85 6 eae cccceeelD, = —— om 
50 Gambier, 25 p. c. tan ......... > _a— 
Co EP ee es - 22 — 
“4 Ee ay Nis sepentenethentinh Ib. [22%4— 
“4 SM adie insihakansnionakoor’ Ib, 21 — 
0 Hemlock, 25 p.c. tan ........1b. 034— , 
0 Larch, 25 p.c. tan ............ lb, 8 — O 
5 Crystals, 50 p.c. tan ........ Ib. .06 — 07 
Mangrove, 55 p.c. tan ........ Ib 08 — , 
Liquid, 25 p.c. tan .......... lb 6 — 
4, Muskegon, 23-30 P.c. tan, 
11% 30 p.c. total solids .......... Ib. .01M%— , 
5 Myrobalans, liq., 23-25 p.c.tan lb. 06 — d 
8 lia, 50 E nen Ib, 10 — , 
@ak Bark, iquid, 23-25p.c.tan Ib. OBY— , 
0 Quebracho, liquid, 35 p.c. tan 
5 NTN s cib aNieciaSeeccucanes eoelb, .05%— , 
5 35 p.c. tan, untreated ......lb, — — “_ 
0 35 p.c. tan, bleaching ...... Ib, .07%— , 
0 Solid, 65 as tan, ordinary Ib. .0734— 08 
1 ea iat dt Ib, 110 =: , 
- Spruce, liquid, 20. - tan, 
5 3% p.c, total solids .......... Ib 01 — , 
. Sumac, liquid, 25 p.c. tah..... lb OF — , 
Valoma, solid, 65 p.c. tan coolb. Nomin 
4 e 
Y Oils 
i 
ANIMAL AND FISH 
(Carloads) 
Cod Newfoundland ........... gal. 1.20 — 1,22 
*Domestic, prime ..... -gal. 1.00 — 1.02 
Liver, Newfoundland bbl. 90.00 —95.00 
Norwegian ....... ae .00 —145.00 
“Degras, American . 23 — .25 
4 “English en 4 — 26 
ations -- = 
_ tae: -- = 
UE Sones secscanes » 17 — 17% 
Lard, prime winter Ri 2.30 — 2.35 
a --gal, 1.85 — 1.90 
Extra, No. 1 -gal. 150 — 1.55 
BRUM so cn sidnakeasesuscin acs gal. 1.45 — 1.50 
EE Sasaicncascosececcen gal. 140 — 1.45 
, Menhaden, Li ht, strained..gal 1.14 — 116 
Yellow, bleached ...... gal. 116 —118 
White, bleached, winter gal. 118 — 1,20 
*Northern, crude -_- = 
*Southern,crude,f.o.b — —1.0 
Neatsfoot, 20 deg. . - 2.90 — 3.05 
, deg., cold tes gal, 285 — 2.95 
4 deg., cold tes .. 275 — 2.85 
BUNK Sscsdis sei . 175 — 1.99 
Prime .... - 2.00 — 2.25 
Oleo Oi] .....27. -lb. 22 — (24 
*Porpoise, body - 80 — 85 
| Re een -++--gal. 24.00 —25.00 
Red, Sage Clete Acid) — 4 = We 
aponified ..... =a ee lb, 17 — , 
ae apnea : elb Mo 412 
“Sperm, bleached winter 
eg., cold tes..... gal. — —215 
45 deg, cold test. gal. — — 210 
atural winter, 38 de » cold 
BOWE abit suswewancnteaes gall. — — 210 
Stearic, single presse Ib 24 — , 
ouble pressed Dn w=. 
tiple pressed S| ae: re See 
Tallow, acidless .,.., --gal, 160 —1 
PENN coco scone --gal. 155 — 1, 
Whale, natural ....... ~ogal. 1.15 ~~ 1. 
Bleached, winter eo gal. 1.20 — 1, 





VEGETABLE OILS 









*Castor, No, 1 J | b BD, . 
1 BSS ae eretiana: i: 20s 5 
Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls... Ib. 1834— 
Ceylon, Tanks *..........."" Ib. .17%4— 
ee OWS ris65ds0 2 Ib. 9: 
“i Se Ra aoe Ib. .18%— .19 
~- ogy DUMB. cccseees ~ 22.32 —22.52 
Tude, Mtl. “se sanipmacts » BY , 
"Cottonseed, Crude, f. 0. b. ” 
5 LL Saas Ib —'— 
ummer, yellow, prime..... | a: ar 
4 1 peepee : peneebaens ib — — 
“Winter, FONOW  nccccccons a = = . 
Linseed Taw, ear lots ....... gall — —j], 
It i. [eae gal — —}4, 
Boiled, 5-bbi. Tae al. — —], 
Double Boiled, 5-bbl. lots 





. 1. 
"Oliver, denatured ........... gal. 3.20 — 3 
oy, Foots b. 

Nominal. 








Mestofent, A gal. 2,90 
40 deg., cold test 
Dark 


Peer rccccccccccccccce 


1. 
? gravity, 15 cold test. .gal. 


Red, noon oleic acid) 


Stearic, single pressed 


& 
hittin 


Bekashseiy Resskiikx 


Cocoanut, Ceylon, bbls 





WOME: <ceccccess nanenesas Ib. 














Slsa Be | bees ik és 


Miscellaneous 
NAVAL STORES 


Spirits Turpentin 








Linseed, raw, car lots 


» 
Cot ee 


ChE 


*Palm Lagos, casks 


Perce rorccccccccceccccs 


b ; 
nt, pure 50-gal bbls. *Palm Recoel, domestic 


tCrude f. o. b. mills 
Pine, white steam 


GREASES, LARDS, TALLOWS 
(New York Markets) 


22) RaRBBLY 





onseed Cake. f.o.b. Texas.. 
Meal. f.0.b. Atlanta 


PECOCOC COCO OC COCER OSE C0 


ine....1b, 
», Srease, stearine.... 





bbbk! 
S88Ss1g 


wines short ton 41.00 


ged 
& ss 


T PRODUCTS 


II 
ao a 


Grease, Choice Wh e 
“ ” Whi al 


te we 
— 
we 
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Imports and Exports of Drugs and Chemicals, Dyestuffs, Etc. 


Imports from March 11 to March 16, 1918—Exports for month of January. 








Owing to the strict regulations of the 
Treasury Department forbidding the pub- 
lication of the names of importers re- 
ceiving consignments and the names of 
ports of shipment, this feature of the 
service is omitted by DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL MARKETS during the period 
of the war. Subscribers interested in any 

al product will be assisted in locat- 
lies if they will communicate with 
the Editor. 











Imports 





ALBUMEN— 

8.800 pounds 

21,800 pounds 
AMMONIA— 

65,844 pounds 
CAMPHOR, CRUDE— 

653,800 pounds 
CASTILE SOAP— 

95,992 pounds 


BEANS— 
581 bushels castor 
7,500 pounds vanilla 
4,500 pounds vanilla 
5,000 pounds vanilla 


CAFFEINE— 
66,200 pounds 
CASEIN— 
115.200 pounds 
105,000 pounds 
CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS— 
700 pounds 


DYES AND DYESTUFFS— 
1,200,000 . pounds mengeere bark 
8,500 pounds cochinea 
200 pounds cutch 
3,000 pounds dragon’s blood 
180,900 pounds gambier 


ESSENTIAL OILS— 
84,500 pounds lemon 
200 pounds bay 
2,200 pounds aniseed 
5,000 pounds aniseed 
500 pounds various 
550 pounds various 

FLOWERS— 

100 pounds saffron 
3,600 pounds lavender 


GLYCERIN— 
14,500 pounds 

GUMS— 
6,000 pounds tragacanth 
50,000 pounds aloes 


NDIGO— 
52,574 pounds natural 


MERCURY— 
150 pounds 
5,475 pounds 
MEDICINAL AND MISCELLANEOUS— 
pounds medicine 
NUX VOMICA— 
4,350 pounds 
OILS— 
4,713,472 pounds coconut 
3,730 pounds lemon grass 
2,750 pounds castor 
1,280 pounds olive 
500 gallons olive 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE— 
132,743 pounds 
40 pounds 
1,233,450 pounds 


ginger 
ginger 
ginger 
ginger 
ginger 
sarsaparilla 
500 sarsaparilla 
150 pounds valerian 
14,250 pounds orris 
10,200 pounds arrow | 
3,200 pounds turmeric 


SEEDS— 

2,000 pounds cardamom 
53,800 pounds sesame 
633 bushels castor 

399 bushels castor 

610 bushels castor 

650 bushels castor 
134,500 pounds caraway 
130,500 pounds caraway 
58000 pounds caraway 
175,000 pounds caraway 


SHELLAC— 

354,600 pounds 

60,200 pounds 

32,800 pounds 
SPICES— 

13,333 pounds unground cassia 

20,200 pounds cassia 

1,000 pounds cassia buds 

3.000 pounds cinnamon 

33,000 pounds nutmegs 
WAx— 

81973 pounds vegetable 

111 pounds bees 

1,100 pounds bees 
WINE LEES— 

87,226 pounds 





Exports 





ACID, CARBOLIC— 

65 pounds, Panama 

100 pounds, Mexico 

100 pounds, Cuba 

536 pounds, British South Africa 
ACID, NITRIC— 

182 pounds, Peru 

650 pounds, Colombia 





ALCOHOL, WOOD— 
103 gallons, England 
35 gallons, Colombia 
CALCIUM CARBIDE— 
51,200 pounds, British South Africa 
1,000 pounds, China 
1,200 pounds, Venezuela 
14,000 pounds, Chile 
70,000 pounds, Cuba 
COPPER SULPHATE— 
220 pounds, Peru . 
66,220 pounds, Argentina 
FLAX SEED— 
60 bushels, Cuba 
GLUCOSE— : 
345,000 pounds, Argentina 
1,000 pounds, San Domingo 
193,650 pounds, Cuba 
414,000 pounds, England 
GLYCERIN— " r 
3.120 pounds, British South Africa 
110 pounds, Venezuela 
24 pounds, Peru 
250 pounds, Ecuador 
200 pounds, Colombia 
150 pounds, Chile 
105 pounds, Bolivia 
25 pounds, San Domingo 
1,805 pounds, Cuba 
61 pounds, British West Indies. 
612 pounds, Mexico 
50 pounds, Nicaragua 
50 pounds, Guatemala 
500 pounds, England 
LIME, CHLORIDE— 
13,400 pounds, Peru 
26,000 pounds, Brazil 
2,520 pounds, Cuba 
POTASSIUM CHLORATE— 
38,080 pounds, Brazil 
2,575 pounds, Mexico 
SODA, ASH— 
25,000 pounds, Venezuela 
529.600 pounds, Brazil 
60,000 pounds, Cuba 
700 pounds, Panama 
46,000 pounds, Italy 
PEPPERMINT OIL— 
118 pounds, England 
21 pounds, Australia 
SODA, CAUSTIC— 
38,500 pounds, Australia 
42,525 pounds, Uruguay 
76,448 pounds, Peru 
3,105 pounds. Chile 
313,600 pounds, Brazil 
37,865 pounds, eegeetion A 
229,632 pounds, Cuba . 
149,850 pounds, Mexico 
SODA, SAL— 
102,500 pounds, Cuba . 
1,987 pounds, British West Indies 
5,450 pounds, Trinidad 
SODIUM SILICATE— 
121.079 pounds, Cuba 
3,928 pounds, England 
SPONGES— 
27,210 pounds, England 
50 pounds, Argentina 





ie x ei seh 











i SULPHUR, CRUDE— ¢ 
ACID Pieriqn 101 tons, British South Africa ' 
, tons, Brazi : 
ate 1,785,233 pounds, France Pog. : 
senna ge ee SUPERPHOSPHATES— 1 
senna 1.100 pounds Argentina 100 tons, British South Africa , 
senna 16 625 pounds, French West Indies Tiel ealleaaaa 
senna **69,232 pounds, Cuba ZINC OXIDE— 
senna pods 1,780 pounds, British West Indies 1,600 pounds, Venezuela 
2,800 pounds, Jamaica 18,060 pounds, Peru € 
200 pounds bloodsuckers 70,000 pounds, ake 1,500 pounds, Colombia 
LIME CITRATED— ALCOHOL— Pee, es 0 
8,667 pounds 1 . 234,000 pounds, Brazil 
od 60 gallons, Chile 200 pounds, Mexico n 
MANGANESE OXIDE— 70 gallons, British West Indies 1,000 pounds, Costa Rica p 
tons 18 gallons, Mexico 448,000 pounds, England E 
_ Despite the fact that embargoes on soda ash, caus- idea of securing new machinery and appliances from 
tic soda, and other soap-making materials are inter- the United States just as soon as they can be had. 
fering with the industry and promise little for the im- ‘ P 
mediate future, a Chinese syndicate has secured control A prockamation issued January 10, 1918, prohibits the te 
of the old soap factory in Hongkong (which was oper- importation into and the exportation from Austra- 
ated by German interests before the war) and is pre- lia of copra, unless a permit has first been obtained hs 


paring to reopen it with its present plant, with the 





from the Minister of State for Trade and Customs. 


Marcu 20, 1918] 





News of Companies 














A winding-up order has been issued against the 
North American Chemical Co. of Toronto and Clinton, 
Ont.; A. E. Osler has been appointed interim liquidator. 





The Miller Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md., has 
filed notice with the Public Service Commission of 


an increase in its capital from $220,000 to $570,000, to 


provide for expansion. 





The Hofstra Manufacturing Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
manufacturer of insecticides, has filed notice of an in- 
crease in its capitalization to $100,000, to provide for 
extensions, improvements, etc. 





The Krayer Chemical Co., of Elizabeth, N. J., now 
manufacturing supplies for dyers and drycleaners, will 
make pharmaceuticals in the near future. S. S. Krayer 
is president; A. Krayer is vice-president and H. Jacobs, 
secretary. 





J. S. Lee & Co., Ltd., of Toronto, have been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $40,000 to manu- 
facture and deal in drugs and druggists supplies. 
George M. Orr, Wilfrid Field and Miriam Jackson 
are provisional directors. 





Articles of incorporation have been filed at Albany 
by the Southern Pyrities Corporation of New York. 
The company intends to do a mining business with a 
capital of $800,000. The directors are W. Y. Wester- 
velt, J. N. Bailey and R. L. Wensley. 





The Kero-Spray Company, Jersey City, N. J., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 to deal in 
insecticides and kindred specialties. Robert Louden, 
Henry J. Hume; New York; and Howard R. Bonny, 
Hoboken, N. J., are the incorporators. 





Quinte Chemical Co., Ltd., of Deseronto, Ont., has 
been incorporated with an authorized capital of $40,000 
to manufacture, import and deal in chemicals, drugs 
and oils, with George F. Palmer, Herbert McLaughlin 
‘and David Southworth as provisional directors. 





The Fred L. Myers Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
has been incorporated user Delaware laws with a cap- 
ital of $100,000 to engage in the manufacture of drugs, 
etc. Charles V. Jones, Fred L. Myers, Lewes, Del.; 
and Charles Wolfe, Philadelphia, are the incorporators. 





The Mulligan Pharmacy, Ltd., has been incorporated 
Capitalized at $40,000 with head office at Sudbury, Ont., 
to carry on a wholesale business as manufacturers and 
dealers in medicines and chemicals. William H. Mul- 
ligan, Elizabeth S. Mulligan and Thomas M. Mulligan 
are provisional directors. 





Metals Chemical Development Co., Ltd., of Welland, 
‘Ont., have been incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $40,000 to smelt and refine ores and minerals and 
manufacture and deal in all kinds of chemicals. The 
Provisional directors are Arthur W. Holmsted, Lancing 
B. Campbell and James L. Ross of Toronto. 





The Commercial Acetylene Supply Co., Ltd., a cor- 
Poration incorporated under the laws of New Jersey 
to manufacture and deal in acetylené and the machinery 
and processes for its production has been authorized 
to do business in Orttario, with head office in Toronto 
‘on a capital not exceeding $50,000. 


DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 


Want hits 


RATE—Our charge for these WANT ADS in this publi 
cation, all classifications, is $1.00 an issue for 20 words or less; 
additional words, 5c each. 

‘PAYMENT in all cases should accompany the order; add 
10c if answers are to be forwarded. 


Address, DRUG AND CHEMICAL MARKETS 
No. 3 Park Place New York 


EMPLOYEES FURNISHED. Stores sold—also furnished; AD 
crane reenens. Doctors, wWentists, Veterinarians furnished 
_ V. KNIEST, Omaha, Neb.. Estab. 190¢ 























New Incorporations 


Diamond Black Dyeing Co., Passaic, N. J., capital $10,000. Isaac 
H. Lefkowitz, Frank Mc adden, Alexander Black, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Peter Bippus, Astoria, N. Y. 

Chester-Parker Chemical Co., Manhattan, capital $5,000. D. B. 

evi, S. Keepnews, A. D. Cohen, 258 Broadway, New York City. 

Rector Chemical Corp., Clifton, N. J., genital eee Jerome H. 
Buck, Marx Hirsch, Harry Wolff, New York C 

Kero Spray Co., Jersey. N. J., capital $100,000. Insecticides. 
Henry ao J. yore "Robert Louden, New York, Howard R. Bonny 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Edible "Coccanut Oil Co: 











» Dover, Del., capital $10,000,000. C. L. 


Rimlinger, M. M. Clancy, A. Armstrong, all of Wilmington, Del. 
The Alphano Humus Co., Dover Del. a $4,000.000. Fertiliz- 
ers. John N. Hoff, Boonton, N b , Richar Sellers, Bellevue, Del., 


James E. Mantee, Portland, ne 

Thomas N. Wrann, Westfield, N. J., capital $10,000. Chemicals. 
Walter H. Bond, South Orange, H. Course, James B. Callender, 
New York City. 

Capital seprnenenntier Color Products Company, Sandusky, O., 
from $250,000 to $325,000. 

Eggert Chemical Company, Canton, O., from $10.000 to $20,000, 








R. W. GREEFF & CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE 





MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 
EXPORTERS & IMPORTERS 





Technical & Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
Aniline Dyes & Intermediates 


Agents for R. W. GREEFF & CO. 
LONDON & MANCHESTER :: ENGLAND 























Phosphorus 
Compounds 


Phosphorus 
TRICHLORIDE 
PENTACHLORIDE 
OXYCHLORIDE 
Of absolute purity 
For use in fine Pharmaceuticals 


Chemicals and Aniline Colors 
Chemical Department 


The Ph. Van Ommeren Corp. 


42 BYWAY, NEW YORE 


























,, 


DRUG & CHEMICAL MARKETS 


‘Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp. 


“American | 
Extra 
Pure” 


97% 


ZINC 
DUST 


Produced at 
Our Zinc Smelters 


Langeloth, Pa., and Bartlesville, Okla. 


Especially adapted for 


use in 


Textile Dyeing 
and 


Manufacture of Dyes 





The American Metal Company 


61 Broadway 
New York 


U cczcrzzecC”e0”z 








Established 1837 


HEAVY CHEMICALS 
INTERMEDIATES 
ANILINE DYES 
DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


61 Broadway, New York Phone: 7012 Rector 


Boston Chicago Cleveland Seattle San Francisco 


aeaemmemamat 

















MANUFACTURERS 


Chlorate of Potash Yellow and Red Phosphorus 

Carbonate of Potash Crude Iodine 

Bicarbonate of Potash Iodine of Potash 

Muriate of Potash Resublimed Iodine 
and other Chemicals 


INQUIRIES ARE SOLICITED 


§. SUZUKI & CO. Ltd. ***sbiis**¢ Tokio, Japan 





15-21 Park Row. NEW YORK CITY. Telephone Barclay 8257 














Manufactured by 


THE BUTTERWORTH JUDSON Corp. 


WORKS 
Newark, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass, 


VICTORIA BLUE B 
VICTORIA BLDE BASE 
CRYSTAL VIOLET 
CHROME BROWN 


Michlers Ketone 
Dinitrobenzol Benzyl Chloride 
Picramie Acid Salicylic Acid 
Benzidin Sulphate and Base, Etc. 
Manufactured by 
THE ATLAS POWDER CO. 


NITRITE OF SODA 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


Phosgene Gas 


FRANK HEMINGWAY, Inc. | | 


115 Broadway, New York 


LAKE COLORS ANILINE COLORS 
OILS AND GREASES 
PHARMACEUTICALS 

ACIDS 


Na Pe eae RAT picsshs Pee oe ae 
PMS ENN ARNO ACEI BiG OSE Nate et BL aa a. keg, 
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